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‘EDITORIAL 


| WHOLEHEARTEDNESS FOR GOD 
A recent issue of the Christian Newsletter stated: 


“The second religious issue which we cannot escar since 
it compels us to che most momentous decisions, is wl cather God is 

concerned only with our eternal. salvation or. also with:.the historical] 
~ struggles of men—only with the Church or also with” ‘civilisation. I 
cannot doubt that the God whom ve worshiv in Jesus Christ is also 
the Lord of history, and that the growing meanings which are built 
into the fabric of society and wrought into tradition, custom and 
institutions by the toil and sacrifice of successive generations are part 


i of His plan for human life.” 


| As the war in the Far East drags its weary length through tine 
fourth year of fighting with no end to the conflict yet in sight, Chris. 
tians in China are still vitally concerned about the outcome of this 
great struggle and its effect on the future of. Christianity in this 
-part of the world. It is clear also that as the struggle in Europe 
becomes intenser, Christians there are deeply concerned about the 
| fundamental issues that are involved in this gigantic struggle which 
is taking sucha heavy toll of life. - Christians believe that the way 
of life as preached and practised by Jesus is the only true and lasting 
solution to our social and political problems of today, but most people 
have not been able to think through the implications of this belief. — 
To say that the way of love should supplant the way of hate and then 
_ personally only do.a little about applying that doctrine is not going 
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to contribute greatly or speedily towards the defeat of aggressive 
evil. Self righteousness and self complacency are more than weak- 
nesses in the life of the Christian -movement. They are definite 
hindrances and sins that need to be eradicatd. The wars in the Far 
East and in Europe have created upheaval in the lives of millions 
indirectly as well as directly. Furthermore, there has been created 
thereby a great feeling of uncertainty and insecurity so that people 
are disinclined to think deeply or to plan far ahead. They feel that 
events outside of themselves are so powerful that they have to accept 
largely what is coming to them and try to adjust to the changed 
circumstances. Generally it has been felt that one major duty of 
the church during the time of warfare was the task of relief and a 


second duty was that of trying to keep open the lines of friendly [f 


communication with Christians in the warring countries, seeking also 
to dispel sentiments of hatred. However, as the months go by ques- 
tionings particularly amongst youth become more persistent. What 
is the purpose of God during these confused days? Has He any plan 
for His people during years of warfare and confusion? Can the 
Church give a clear lead regarding the solution of the causes that lead | 
to war? Is God concerned only with our eternal salvation: or also 
with the historical struggles of men? 


Because of the international Christian aierences! held at Oaterd. 
Edinburgh, Madras and Amsterdam, the belief that Christianity is — 
a world religion is growing and the links between Christians of various 
countries have also grown strong. However, we see daily that the 
forces of evil have become rather powerful and so we must not rest 
nor carry on our work at a slow pace. The times demand that we 
gird up our loins and press forward with greater energy and greater 
determination. In recent years there have been many cooperative | 
enterprises amongst Christians in China and there has been a greater 
feeling of unity. Wholeheartedness is something that we want to 
achieve as we carry forward our common task of building up the 
Kingdom of God in China. Is it not true, however, that we seem to 
lack a driving force and that uncertainty about our goal seems to 
dissipate some of our energies? The advantage of totalitarianism is 
that it can combine everything under one rule for one purpose. As 
we read the Old Testament we see that the prophets performed a very 
useful and necessary purpose. Christianity today needs more pro- 
phetic voices. Frequently one hears the complaint that it seems as 
if oftentimes leaders are using the mentality of 1920 or 1900 to solve 
the problems of 1940. Whilst many citizens are perplexed about 
present and future conditions, at least they feel in their hearts that 
they do not want a return of old conditions that undoubtedly were — 
unsatisfactory. In the autumn of 1937 as hostilities broke out in the 
Far East one frequently heard the comment, “After this war is over 
there will have to be great changes.” During the last three years 
the word “Reconstruction” has been linked with that of “‘Resistance.”’ 
In the same way in Europe after war broke out in September, 1939, . 
there were many expressions of opinion that after the actual fichtinge 
was over there should be a realistic and determined effort to build 
a new world order—one in which greater attention would be paid 
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' to the welfare of the common man. If the Church is to play its part 

- in the field of moral and spiritual issues then it behoves our leaders 
' to consider what is tne prophetic mission of the Church during these 
' eventful days. No easy solution can be offered for the difficult 
- problems that surround us. It will not do to offer easy platitudes 
' merely to soothe troubled minds. As we are up against fundamentals 
_ and issues of life and death that affect the roots of our being, may 
- jit not be that we have to concentrate more on the difficult problem 
_ as to what are the purposes of God? Do we really believe that God 

f— is concerned about the present situation? Have we sufficient faith 
_ to believe that His hand can guide His people during a welter of 

f& destruction and confusion as He has seemed to have given guidance 
_ in similar critical days during the past centuries? We must face up 
' to the difficulty involved in the problem that God’s ways are not 
_ necessarily our ways. To strive to find out what is the will of God 
- may seem to be an impossible task, but unless we can have clearer 
light on this spiritual issue we cannot advance much further. A 
' wholehearted effort demands that we know where we are going and 
whom we are following. 


Surely also it is important to remember the creat heritage of 


' the Christian Church. A study of what has taken place in the 
_ historical development of the Church since the time of Christ Himself 
_ cannot fail but to bring inspiration and encouragement. Moreover, 
_we should attempt this study so that our work is kept going on in 
_ the main direction. When some of the China delegation to the Madras 
_ Conference were leaving Shanghai a delegate asked a well-known 
' bishop: “What is your last word of advice?” The bishop replied, 
_ “Don’t be led down side tracks. Keep to the main road.” 


This situation is not so hopeless as it may seem. In recent years 


' there has been an increased emphasis on greater study of the Bible. 
' Some in the student group have sought to spend more time on 
' research in the Bible trying to see what light it can shed on modern 
problems. A second line of encouragement is perhaps to be found 
in the fact that non-Christian groups and individuals are endorsing 
the view that the highest standards of morality are needed more 
urgently than ever during those days when we see so many moral 


' standards in individual, national and international life going by the 
_ board. Thirdly, in England the Christian Newsletter, the Christian 
| Newsletter books and the Christian Commonwealth are being produced 


' definitely to try to meet the urgent need for the presentation of 
' Christian principles and policies. Fourthly, in this period when we 
are seeing the end of one era in the history of the world and are 
_ struggling in the birth-pangs of a new order, it is hopeful to observe 


that renewed attention is being directed towards more thinking about 
_the supreme Deity. The relationship between God and man must 


_be the starting-point for thinking out our philosophy of life. 
| Meny thoughtful theologians are guiding our ideas along this line. 


God is conceived of not just as a father who may or may not be 


| concerned about the welfare of his children, but he is being presented 


_as the Better Builder, the one whose world this is and who is seeking 


; 2 man’s cooperation in the building thereof. Put in other words, we 
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may say that nowadays there is more study being directed towards 
the path from God to man rather than on the path from man to God. 


In China we have had some cause for encouragement in the 
increased turning towards the Church, as Chinese men and women 
have seen how Christians have unselfishly served their fellows during 
the time of warfare, but as these three years have gone by and we 
are still in the midst of war, continually we need to demand that 
greater attention be devoted to the primary task of evangelism, i.e. 
that of announcing in clearer and simpler terms the Gospel. The 
primary duty of every Christian is to be an announcer of the Good 
News. Let us support, therefore, every endeavour to have more 
campaigns such as the Youth and Religion Movement. Now that 
communications are considerably disrupted, it would be to our 
advantage if we concentrate on local campaigns thereby strengthen- 
ing local churches. Again, as we think about the promotion of more 
evangelism we are concerned about the nature of our message. 
Surely the times challenge us. With sincere wholeheartedness we 
must first seek the will of God, and then do it. The September 
issue of the Recorder contained a stimulating article entitled “Face,” 
and the present issue contains one on “The Relevance of Biblical! 
Theology.” It is hoped that some of our readers in China will follow 
up the line of thought presented in these articles and help by sending 
in additional articles, or comments in letters to the editor. 


From “Prayers in Time of War.” 


“O God, our Father, we pray for thy Church, which is set to-day 
amid the perplexities of a changing order, and face to face with new 
tasks. Baptise her afresh in the life-giving spirit of Jesus. Bestow 
upon her a greater responsiveness to duty, a swifter compassion with 
suffering, and an utter loyalty to the will of God. Put upon her lips 
the ancient gospel of her Lord. Help her to proclaim boldly the §— 
coming of the Kingdom of God. Fill her with the prophets’ scorn § 
of tyranny, and with a Christ-like tenderness for the heavyladen and 
downtrodden. Bid her cease from seeking her own life, lest she 
lose it. Make her valiant to give up her life to humanity; that, like 
her crucified Master, she may mount by the path of the Cross ta 
a hicher glory; through the same Jesus Christ. our Lord.” 


Communion with God. 


PLEASE NOTIFY THE CHINESE RECORDER OF CHANGE. 
OF ADDRESS AS FAILURE TO. .DO SO MEANS LOSS OF 
MONEY TO THE RECORDER AND LOST MAGAZINES TO THE 
SUBSCRIBER. WAR-TIME ADDRESSES OF YOURSELF AND 
OTHER SUBSCRIBERS WILL BE GREATY APPRECIATED. 
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: Indigenous Lay Work Among Neighborhood Children 


L. DZUNG 


Elwood G. Tewksbury, General Secretary of the China Sunday 

School Union, has compressed its history into three sentences: 

“Many good things have been started by missionaries, but 
here we have seen the Spirit of God moving in the heart of a young 
(Chinese) business man in a Bible class led by a Christian foreign 
lady.... He gathered about him a number of young business men 


, if N his article on the Sunday School Promotion League the Rev. 


and women, and the League was started. Largely through their 


own initiative and money this ‘indigenous’ work has been developed 
in a most ‘significant’ way.”! Miss F. M. Boyce, an English lady of 
sterling Christian character, was the teacher of the Y.M.C.A. Bible 
class which furnished the nucleus of the historical faculty of the 


first school, organized on May 16, 1920, in the Christian Institute, 


Shanghai. Miss Lula Conover, an experienced teacher of rare 
Christian character, was the other lady who, by painstaking in- 
struction: and exemplary personality, has helped in raising up a 
good-sized group of young people qualified to carry on Sunday School 
work in a country where no less than 150,000, 000 are children of 
Sunday School age. 
| Church 
Although the first school was organized in an educational in- 


stitution, the tendency in later years has been for more schools to 


be formed in Churches than elsewhere. Of the twenty-six regular 


a schools now in operation, fourteen are conducted in Churches, eight 
in schools and four in Y.M.C.A. buildings. 


When schools are established in Churches, special pains are taken 
to make it clear that they are really Church schools, that they are 
there, not to supersede, but to supplement, the work for the young, 
and that the extraneous staff is ready to withdraw whenever the 


Churches are prepared to take over the responsibility. Several 


schools have been handed over. in this way. Children won for Christ 
are urged to apply for membership in the Churches where the work 


is conducted. 


Commenting on the value ‘at the Lissa to the Christian 
Churches in Shanghai, the Rev. S. R. Anderson, Pastor of Moore 
Memorial Church, one of the leading Churches in Shanghai, remarks: 
“This group-spirit of faithful and joyful service has strengthened the 
total Christian forces of Shanghai, and has made Christian service 


seem practical and attractive to many others.”? Thus the work has 
-eommended itself to the Church authorities who have come to ap- 
preciate its usefulness as one of their auxiliaries. 


1. “Significant”, Twentieth Anniversary Volume, sent free to any address 


by the League. 


2. “What I Know of the Sunday School Promotion League,” Twentieth 
Anniversary Volume. 
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Voluntary Workers 


For some years the Y:M.C.A. Bible School remained a fruitfui 
_source.of voluntary workers. When the demand became teo great, 
other means of securing them had to be used. 

At first a group known as the “Andrew” Band ‘was organized. 
Just as Andrew went and called his brother, so during the week 
members of the Band called on those whose names came to them 
in their private devotions and brought them to the weekly meetings 
of the “Andrews” and the “Peters.” In this way teachers needed 
-for.the growing work were recruited. 

In order to lay the claims of the Sunday School before a larger 
‘Christian public, this was supplemented later by the annual call for 
volunteers through local Churches, with encouraging responses. 

After their enlistment the volunteers are systematically trained 
in the technique of the work. At times three kinds of teacher train- 
img work are carried on simultaneously: for active teachers, for new © 
recruits, and for older pupils. 


The training class for active workers has met regularly on 
Sunday evenings for united prayer, for eenee of experiences, and 
for lesson preparation. 

The pupil-teacher training work opens up a new field where more 
mature scholars find room for further growth in Christian knowlede 
ahd in spiritual life. At the same time it produces a good number 
of teachers who are better able to understand pupil psychology. 

Training classes for superintendents are generally conducted 
when Miss Conover is available. She has trained thus far six classes. 
In order to undertake this work, she has to sacrifice a month or two 
of her summer vacation. Asa matter of fact, she declined a tutoring 
position on her own terms so as to conduct one of these classes. 


Private and group devotions are fostered to deepen the workers 
spiritual life. In their morning watch they are urged to pray for 
one ‘another, for their pupils, for their schools and for the League. 
A monthly meeting for the entire group was organized quite early, 
on the initiative of Miss Boyce, for united prayer, for discussing 
topics of common interest and for exchanging personal experiences. 
It continued to meet in the office of the China Sunday School Union 
until the number became so great that it was found more convenient 
to meet weekly in five fellowship groups. These groups have helped 
to maintain unity of sete and close co-operation in our common 
endeavor. | 

In short, their training aie nurture cover various phases of 
their life and aim at building up well rounded out Christian character, 
for more active, purposeful, and efficient work in the service of 
Christ and the children of China. | 


Four-fold Programme 


A consistent effort has been made to reach as many ‘as possible of 
the neighborhood children who have not yet come under the influence 
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of other Christian agencies. In addition to the weekly lesson, an 
attempt is being made to contribute what is within our power toward 


_ the symmetrical development of their physical, mental, spiritual and 
- social natures through a series of extra-curriculum activities. 


Group games are played under the leadership of teachers and 
inter-school competition is sponsored by the League. To inculcate 


_ the first principles of health education, an annual health campaign 
; is conducted, followed by a health contest for selecting the healthiest 


pupil. 


Competitions are held for the cultivation of the pupil’s literary 
tastes, vocal talents and oratorical skill. Of.all competitions none 


ei draws keener interest, encourages better preparation, and claims more 
' general participation than the one in telling Bible stories. It is 
composed of two main contests: the inter-school and the all-Shanghai, 


In each contest there are two divisions: the senior division is open 
to on. above twelve years of age and the junior division, below 
twelve 

During the Bible study campaign the pupil learns the ways in 


- which the Bible may be used, and is encouraged to memorize some 


verses each week. It closes with contests in reciting passages from 
the Bible and in Biblical knowledge. 
Joint celebrations are held at Christmas and Easter. Both 


_ faculty and pupil look forward to these gatherings with eagerness. 
- It is an impressive sight to see at first hundreds and then thousands 


of bright-faced children gathering in one of the largest meeting 


places to celebrate our Lord’s birthday. Easter celebrations are as 


a rule held out-of-doors and the signs of new life in the world of 
nature at the time help to vivify the message of Easter. | 


The children’s desire to share with others their new joy in Christ 


expresses itself in a number of ways. Some assist in evangelistic 


bands. Others bring cheer and the Gospel of Jesus Christ to sick 
children in hospitals. They began in 1927 to take a keen interest in 


_ the Bethel Orphanage at Ningpo and later also in St. Faith’s Settle- 
ment in Shanghai, by donating their weekly offerings to these good 


causes. 
Thus there are one or two special events every month to in- 
crease and hold their interest. | 
Serious Setbacks 
All has not been smooth sailing. Large-scale conflicts happened 


- In this city in 1932 and 1937. For a time it looked as though the 
| entire enterprise had been blown to pieces, when nearly two-thirds of 
P| the schools, located as they were in the war zone, were wiped out at 


the same time; and that the League might not survive. A good many 
workers lost their all except their faith in their Master and their 
zeal for soul winning. 

They were not left long without suitable fields of labor, for the 


League has been asked at different times to take charge of some 
fifteen big Sunday Schools in refugee camps. Of these the one con- 
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ducted on the campus of Chiaotung University, with an enrollment 
of more than 1,000, is said to be one of the largest Sunday Schools 
in the world, if not the largest. 

In the present emergency we have been called upon to look after 
3,000-4,000 children every Sunday as against 1,500-2,000 in pre-war 
days. We have been most fortunate in having associated with us 
just at this time some forty students from the Bible Seminary for 
Women, the Sweet Memorial Bible School, and the Bible Teachers 
Training School. Were it not for their co-operation, it would have 
been impossible for the League to carry the present load. | 

With the closing of most of the refugee camp Sunday Schools, 
the rehabilitation of the suspended regular schools was at once taken 
in hand and in less than three years the task has been completed, so 
that the work has once again returned to normal.: | 


Financial Support 

The material needs of the League have since its otha been 
met entirely by voluntary contributions. In the early days the annual 
budget was taken care:of by the workers themselves. In 1927 som: 
of their close friends began to have a share. Five years later some 
of the Shanghai Churches offered to take up annual collections for 
the work. In the present emergency an increasing number of foreign 
friends, especially missionary friends, here as well as elsewhere, 
have rallied to our support in meeting the increasing cost of the 
growing work. The growth in financial support may be seen from 
the following figures: 


(first year) $ 95.00 
(twenticth year) ..........-..... «1,899.59 


It is interesting to note that before the war the average per-student 
cost to the League was only one dollar Chinese currency a year. Due 
to the phenomenal rise in — prices it rose to twice the . 
amount in 1939-1940. 


Worthwhile? 

We realize that. the work has not been all that might be desired. 
There is reason to believe, however, that it has not been entirely in 
vain, for the Lord has already enabled those connected with it to see 
some fruit of their labors. 

As noted elsewhere, there has been a steady increase in the num- 
ber of schools. Fifteen schools were in operaton at the end of the 
first decade. Ten years later the number was practically doubled 
(twenty-six regular schools and three schools in refugee camps). 

The rapid increase in pupil enrollment may be seen from the 
following statistics. In the first decade the total aggregate pupil at- 
tendance was 169,168 while that of the second decade was 576.606; 
it was more than trebled. 

Decision meetings have been held in batent years, at the close 
of which 100-200 of the older pupils decide to accept Christ, Follow-— 
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up meetings for them are held from time to time. When they are 


ready for the step, they are introduced to Churches of their own 


choice to be prepared for regular membership. 


Of the 180 workers in active service, twenty-nine teachers, three 
superintendents and three departmental secretaries of the League 
were recruited from the ranks of former pupils. 


When the Rev. Timothy S. K. Dzao was a boy, he was a pupil in 
School No. 1. In course of time he was converted and was made, 
first, an assistant teacher, then a teacher and then a superintendent. 
For many years he was Pastor of the Christiam and Missionary 
Alliance Church in Shanghai, and is at present serving the Chinese 
Christian Church of Batavia, Java, in the same capacity. In addition 
to his services as Pastor of the Church in Batavia, he has been called 
to conduct evangelistic meetings in Borneo, Manila, Siam, and in 
other parts of Java, where hundreds have confessed their faith in 
Jesus Christ, even the head-hunters of Borneo. He is regarded as 
one of the evangelists greatly used by the Lord. 


That this work has a like effect. on the teacher himself is borne 
out by the following facts. Quite a few have, through association 
with the work, been led from inquirers to full membership in the 
Christian Church. Some have been made better and stronger 
Christians. There are still others who, heeding the call of the Minis- 
try, have given up good business positions. 


So the Lord has deepened and strengthened the spiritual life 


of the workers and opened before them ever enlarging opportunities. 


Promotional Work 


__ The Rev. Z. T. Kaung, D.D., Chairman of the Executive Council 
of the Methodist Church in China, when discussing the line of work 


for the League to take in the near future, has recommended the 
following forward steps: 


~“(1) The extension of the League to all the Churches in China. 
““(2) The preparation of Sunday School literature to meet the 
: growing need. 

“(3) The wider circulation of the periodical “Call” in order to 
promote the Sunday School cause. | 

“(4) A constant call for more volunteer workers. 

“(5) To promote larger co-operation and participation of the 
local Churches. 

“( 6) The closer correlation of the Sunday School work with the 

3 other similar bodies. 

“(7) The greater emphasis upon the deepening of the spiritual 
life of the workers.’’ 


His valuable ‘advice will be closely Slowed. in the totem programme 
of the League. As described elsewhere, with the exception of the 


3. “What I Know of and Hope for the Sunday School Promotion League, 


Shanghai,” Twentieth Anniversary 
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first recommendation, a modest beginning has already been made in 
every other respect. 


A periodical in Chinese, “The Call,” hes been published bimonthly 
since November 1924. It may perhaps claim to be the first pe | 
tion of its kind in China. | 


The League has under preparation an Miaotation in Chinese of 
the “‘All-Bible Graded Series of Sunday School Lessons.” The transla- 
tion and publication of the three-year Primary Lessons has been 
completed and the Junior Lessons are now in preparation. 


Early in 1938 the League appointed from its number committees 
to collect, edit and publish for use in Sunday Schools a book of one 
hundred and twenty hymns in words and in music. The words edition 
is now in its fourth edition. 


Invitations to start similar work. in ier centers have been 
received. Some of our workers help in Sunday Schools when they 
move to other parts of China. But no school seemed to have been 
formed outside of the country by a member of the League until the 
Protestant Sunday School was organized in the Overseas Chinese 
Christian Church of sais in Catholic Indo-China in October 
1939. 


‘Twentieth 


The League passed its twentieth milestone in May 1940. On the | 
25th and 26th of that month the occasion was fittingly celebrated by 
a series of meetings.and an exhibition of hand-work in Moore 
Memorial Church. The first day was especially for pupils and their 
families and the second day, for the friends of the League, the 
workers and their families. All meetings were well attended, and 
the thanksgiving service, the climax of the celebration, was most 
impressive. 


- Miss Conover, our beloved teacher _ adviser, has given us an 
admirable summary of the work of the last two decades when she 
writes ; “The whole history of the Sunday School Promotion League 
...- is a record of the accomplishment of the impossible, ....” for 
ee God accomplishes the impossible when the members ‘of the 
League yield themselves to Him....” and “....follow closely step 
by step as He guides.’”* This was the entering “wedge into the vast 
field of neighborhood children and will be the master key that unlocks 
doors leading to other avenues of usefulness in the years to come. 


In conclusion may we join with Dr. Chester S. Miao, General 
Secretary of the China Christian Education Association, in ex- 
pressing the “earnest hope that the work of this League as described 
in this volume will inspire young people in other parts of the country 
to start similar work in their Churches,® so that the day of reaching 
China’ s 150, 000,000 children of Sunday School age may be hastened. . 


4. “Accomplishing the Impossible,” Twentieth Anniversary Volume.’ 
5. “My Impressions,” Twentieth Anniversary Volume. 
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Self-Support and High Cost of Living 


The Problem of Pastors and Evangelists as it is Related to the 
Parallel Problem. of Self-Support and to the — 
Present Intensified High Cost of Living. 


Tl URING the summer “a 1939 a questionnaire was sent to a 
number of missionaries, representing about ten different mis- 
| [| sions or denominational bodies, in order to secure some informa- 
tion as to how the problem of livelihood among pastors and 


evangelistic workers is being met. 


The questions were divided into two general parts; one relating 


to the present emergency caused by unusually high prices; and the 


other, the general problem of an adequately paid ministry. The 
dilemma of fostering a self-supporting church on the one hand, while 


providing adequate salaries for pastors on the other hand was 
sented in the questionnaire. 


A compendium of the answers to the several questions is pre- 


sented below. The replies of these representative missionaries reveal 


the tendencies of their respective missions although they are not 
necessarily the policy of the mission. In some cases the missionary 
has re that his view is not that of his own mission. 


| Have you found it necessary or are. you considering raising 

the Salaries of Evangelistic Workers to meet the Increasing Cost of 
Living? 

“Our evangelists do need a raise.’ 

“Special help.” 

“Yes, we have found it necessary.’ A 

“No regular increase—only extra grants.” | 

“The question of a temporary bonus is being considered.” 

“Very necessary—have been considering the raising of salaries 


of evangelistic workers to meet the increased cost of living.’ 


“At the end of the fiscal year (March 31, 1939) we have paid 
our evangelistic workers a retroactive bonus. of 10% of the amount 
received from the Mission during the year. Also made a permanent 
increase of approximately 10% on all salaries for the present year.” 


“Since the Board cut of several years ago ministers were radically 
cut and were given what is called “a living allowance,” not a salary 
meeting of the Executive Committee, the situa- 
tion was canvassed in view of the present high cost of food and 


_ all commodities. It was figured that the purchasing power of the 


dollar has so dropped that what is now paid is far from adequate. 


No plan for immediate relief was suggested, but it is probable a 


“bonus” will be given during the year.” 
“We are planning to give our workers a bonus.” 


“We have not raised the salaries of the special evangelistic 
workers who are paid by the Mission. All the preachers who hold 


_ churches or groups of churches are paid by the Chinese. The Chinese 


, PAUL P. ANSPACH | 
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Churches have raised the viihintias of some of their — or 


pastors, and some have not had a raise.’ 


2. If so have such Increases been made by the Mission or the 
Chinese Church or both? 


“T regret to report that we have been so hackwall. in developing 


“Churches” that whatever increase the evangelists get will have to 


come entirely from the Mission.” 
“Both. 
“Mission.” | | 
“The Mission. Our self-supporting churches handle their own 
problems.” 
“This increase would be made by the Mission. a 
“The increases have been made by the Mission and the Church. e 


“While the above increases were made by the Mission........ 
the churches were also asked to add 10% to their contributions toward 
their pastors’ salaries and several of them have responded.” © 


“The plan has been made to make the increase from increased 
contributions from the Christians and enquirers.” 7 


“By the Mission.” 

“By the Chinese Church. As all our Churches are delf-support- 
ing, we, as a Mission, have nothing to do with the salaries of the 
preachers and pastors. of the local or out-station churches.” 

3. Is it understood that such increases are temporary? 

“Vos, 

“Ves. 9? 

“Yes, but they probably will be 

“Ves. 

“It would be 

“It is so understood, but it is my hope to falco them siiiaalaiaeaiat. ” 


“The above are permanent. Probably further temporary mea- 
sures will have to be resorted to this year.” 


“It is understood that the increases will be permanent as the 
amounts paid now are far too low and do not provide an adequate 
living for a man and family if he is to sited up, buy any books at all, 
or his children.” 
es.” 

“So far as I know the increases made by the Chinese Churches | 
have been permanent increases. es 


4. Have such Increases been — on a flat percentage basis or 
has special consideration been given to low-salaried workers? 


“Special gifts from missionaries will soon be given to all evangel- 
ists as $10.00 bonuses.’ 


“Low salaried helped. 4 


“A flat 15% basis thus far, but may of course change owing 
to exchange rates.” 


“ 
- 
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“Low-salaried workers gotten. the greatest help where 
grants are made irrespective of salary and according to size of 


family.” 


“Undecided.” 


“The increases are not on a purely percentage basis but are on 
a proportionate basis and the low-salaried workers have been given 
# higher proportion in their increases.” 


“Increase was approximately 10% but varied more, or less ac- 


cording to circumstances.” 


“At first they will probably be aniform bot gradually will pro- 
bably take into consideration the individual’s ability and results of 
his work, the size of his field with its financial demands, family needs, 
etc.” 

“On a flat percentage basis.” 
“The local situation governed in each case. In most cases the 
lower salaried men were raised, but some of the highest paid ones 
were also raised.” | 
5. Do you make special provisions for weulienis with large 
families? 

, “We give small child allowances to each evangelist with children, 
ranging from $6.00 to $24.00 a year per child according to age.” 

“Only helping students in school. 


¢9 


4 _ “No, but that seems to be a good principle.” 


“Yes, so much aol child up to 5.” 
“No. 
“No, for almost all our workers have large families.” 


“No. 99 


“Not so far.” 
“No. 
“Wherever a seniialiali with a large family has difficulty in living 


-on his salary, I always encourage the local church to increase his 
: . Salary just as soon as they are able to do it.” 


6. Have changing living conditions been more severe on Christian 


Workers than they have upon the Christian people whom they serve? 
In. other words have the incomes of most Christians increased while 
those of pastors and Evangelists have remained the same? 


“My impression is that evangelists and church members are all 


\ 


in the same boat.” 


“No. 99 
“Both Christian people and Christian workers hit about the 


“Little ‘difference, I suspect.” 
“T think all are suffering alike.” 


“The question to ask is not who suffers more severely but can 


the church or Mission afford to let the work of the pastor suffer? 
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All poverty will affect: one’s work. for better or worse. In the case 
of the pastor or the evangelist his work will not gain but suffer 
generally.” 


“Some Christian. biaviioes do not depend entirely on their salary 
for a living. Where they do, it would seem natural that this fixed 
amount is less subject to adjustment than the goods of a merchant 
or the produce of a farmer who is able to obtain the prevailing price 
for what he has to sell.” 


“The workers share much the same economic fluctuations aside 
from salary. However it is true that their salaries have generally 
decreased and not increased while as a rule a Christian who is at all 
zealous slowly but surely advances in the social and economic scale.” 

“No. 99 | 


“So far as I know, nae 


II 

| 1. Do you believe there is truth in the Statement made by an 

Indian Church leader at Madras that “The Church is (in sme Mission 
Fields) being crucified on the cross of self-support.” 


“No, not in our........Mission.” (The writer implies here that | 
they have made little progress in self-support and have not thrown 
the Church upon its own resources.) 

“Not where I have known conditions.” 

“Ves. 


“Some. What is needed is an intelligent plan for gradual 
‘devolution’—not a sudden effort which is unfair to all.” 


“My own personal opinion is that there is truth in this statement — 
especially in the case of country evangelistic workers.” _ 


“T do believe that there is truth in this statement in some Mission 
fields. It does not mean that the Indian leader objects to self-sup- 
port, nobody does anywhere but when you over emphasize self-sup- 
port or try to force it too hard you may defeat your own noble 
purpose. Mencious said once, that one should not help the plant 
to ag by pulling it. This seems to apply to self-support quite 
well.’ 


“The idea of self-support must be applied with a reasonable 
amount of latitude, but must not be lost sight of. It all depends 
on whether the. church is developed well enough to stand it. It 
shouldn’t be applied too severely on weak churches.” 


“T am afraid so, I have felt that in our own Mission “self- 
support” has at times ‘almost been made a fetish. During recent 
years there has been a strong effort to break the funds from abroad 
out of old fixed grooves'and get them transferred into new projects. 
This is good to a certain point but has been forced too far in many 


“T believe this is true in some fields. field went on 
self-support for pastors in one year and has suffered terrifically since. 
The people adopted the idea enthusiastically, but had not been educated 
in the idea of stewardship and tithing. We are trying to avoid this 
mistake ..by refusing to let the progress be too fast.” 
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“T do not believe it.” 


‘Such a statement sounds utterly absurd to me. It must be a 
very peculiar brand of self-support to be anything but a help to the 
Church. The only Real Church is a self-supporting Church. The 


only hope for the future lies in a fully self-supporting Church.” 


2. Do you believe that the low salaries paid to Chinese pastors 


jis a real cbstacle which deters the best of our Christian youth from 


entering the ministry? — 
“Yes, I believe that it is one of the obstacles. ‘a 
. “Probably affects some.” . | 
. “Yes, 
“Generally ‘yes’. They keep some out-—-mt whether such are 


Be ‘the best’ I dare not say.’ 


“Yes, undoubtedly. I cannot recall one case of a pastor’s son 
entering the Chinese ministry. They all seem to wish to become 


doctors, pharmacists, nurses, teachers, etc.” 


“TT do Hw nothing peculiar to Chinese. It is quite universal 


_ in my observation.” 


“It may deter some, but the solution for the problem is more 
spiritual than financial. When the Gospel takes a wide and deep 
enough hold on the country, there will be those who will step out to 


be the people’s leaders.” 


“Undoubtedly.” 


“IT believe that the low salaries are now more low, comparatively, 
in China, than in America, in most fields. Where self-support has 


been too abrupt, and is now complete, there we find utterly impossible 


and discouraging conditions. Rather than raise the salaries of 
pastors, I feel that more should be done in the way of full scholarships 
for their children in our Christian educational institutions. Relieved 
of family anxieties, I believe sufficient, but low salaries will still 
bring the earnest Christians into the Ministry. 


“No. 99 


“Tf they are deterred for that reason, it may be well for them 
to remain out of the ministry. Too many of them have, in the past, 


entered the ministry for the exact opposite reason, namely, to get a 


steady adequate support. Asarule the salaries paid preachers is very 


AL Nee when compared with many other callings. 


3. Do yeu feel that the discrepancies between salaries of well- 


trained pastors as against those of doctors in our Christian Hospitals 
and teachers in cur Christian Middle Schools are not only unfair but 


detrimental to the ministry? | 


“Yes, I do so believe ; but I don’t know what can be done to 
improve the situation.” 


“Salaries of all Church workers should be more nearly the same. 
“Ves. 9? 

“To a certain extent, yes.” 

“Yes, most decidedly.” 
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“Ideally speaking all Christian workers should be paid on a 
fair and proportionate basis according to the needs of their living 
rather than the worth of their service. But we are not yet ideal 
people and so we do not fit in well with an ideal system! However I 
do not think that the difference in salaries between teachers, doctors 
and pastors of equal educational standing should be too great. ae 

“Tf evangelism were forever to be a Mission enterprise this would 
be true, but we hope that is not the case. The ministry can never 
hope to compete with vocations whose end is money. Its incentive 
must always be service and sacrifice. The pastor who is so inspired 
will receive his reward—material as well as spiritual. ag ae 


“Undoubtedly.” 

“I feel that they are only natural ,—even as in Anaiies. Doctors 
and teachers for the most part assume their professions for the 
financial advantage. Were ministers to receive the same, the pro- 
fession would become flooded with still more who sought a respectable 
and safe livelihood. Inevitably, the salaries must vary according to 
the district, and location, city or country ;—the salary should provide 
enough to cover living expenses. But almost all have some land of 
their own.’ 

“I see the unfairness however we have not had that ee on 
our field.” 

“While I deprecate the disewendiaiie. I would prefer to see the 
other salaries lowered, rather than risk making the ministry a money 
making enterprise or calling. Doctors and teachers should have the 
same motive as the preachers, but alas, it is seldom so. In this field 
the teachers get the same or less than the preachers of same training.” 


4. If itis not wrong to Subsidize Hospitals and Schools which pay 
ood salaries to highly trained teachers and doctors may it not be 
right to continue financial help to churches in order that a high 
standard of the ministry can be maintained? 

“Tt may be ‘right’. The problem in our....:... ation is ‘where 
can we get the funds with which to continue financial help to the 
Churches?’ Also, ‘Where can we get higher trained evangelistic 

“In U.S.A. schools and hospitals have endowment or special 
support but churches aim to be self-supporting.” 


“It seems quite right.” 

“A very fine way of helping the Christian Church in China— 
keeping up the standard of its ministry. Can be done wisely.” 

“My own feeling is that in order to get a really efficient ministry 
we should subsidize it just as we do hospitals and schools. This is 
not the policy of my mission, however. Tt aims at a eer Supporting 
Ministry.” 

“It is right to continue financial help to Churches in need of a 
higher standard of Ministry than they can financially maintain.” 

“As a rule teachers’ salaries and doctors’ salaries come largely 
from field income. The law of supply and demand governs them. 
The same should be true of pastors’ salaries. I believe the Church 
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will always be able and willing to pay for the type of man it wants. 
Our aim should be to create the demand for a higher type.” 


“J feel that, in each district, a survey should be made according 
to local economics; a standard set at which a church should expect its 
Christians to average in giving to the minister’s salary; as members 
increase, maintaining that average per member, the church would 
automatically become self-supporting at a certain time. We here are 
now asking an average of $1.00 per member for pastor’s salary ;— 
anything above that is not applied to the pastor’s salary, but to the 
church, the poor, Christian schools and missions, both national and 
foreign.” 

“The larger—a commercialized Ministry.” 
“To my mind this is a non sequitor. Hospitals and schools are 


temporary, belonging to the present phase of our work. The Church 
is a permanent organism, established to remain till the Lord comes. 


If the Chinese see fit to establish their own schools and hospitals, 
they will do so either as money-making institutions or somewhat like 
ours, but our hospitals and schools are temporary. 


5. The following paragraph is taken from the report of Section 
8 of the Madras Conference whose subject was “The Indigenous 


Ministry of the Church, both ordained and lay.” 


“The younger churches must have a highly trained and efficient 
ministry. At the present time, most of them cannot support such a ~ 
ministry. unaided. In this situation, we think it fitting that the 


burden should be shared by the older and younger churches, and the 


younger churches should be willing to receive help from the older 
for the provision and maintenance of a highly trained ministry on the 


—. following conditions: (1) that the ideal of complete financial in- 


dependence is kept before the churches, (2) that subventions are 
not paid direct to any individual minister or congregation, but only 
to the central fund of an indigenous church, (3) that the freedom of 
action of a younger church is not prejudiced by the receiving of 
financial aid.” | 


Do you concur with such a finding? 
general.” 


“Vas.” 
“T concur.” | | 


“Yes—except that ‘(3)’ needs a little consideration. I am not 
prepared to say that the giving church or Mission should have no 


- part in the determination of use made of funds.” 


“Yes, to a great extent.” 
“IT do very heartily.” 


“What is meant by ‘younger Church’? Does it mean the church 
in general or the field, or a local church? There are many ways a 
mission can help the local churches without subsidizing their pastors ; 
e.g. providing high grade district leaders, holding conferences, sending 
in trained pastors and evangelists for special meetings, training 
classes, etc. This kind of subsidy does not undermine the ideal of 
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self-support. The idea that it is the local church’s responsibility to 
evangelize its own district and shepherd its own flock must ever be 
kept before the church. If they have the idea, we must not be too 
over-anxious for results. The Church must grow from within and — 
only by the power of the Spirit. We must not make the mistake, 
however, of calling a weak aggregation of individuals, scattered 
perhaps over a large territory and incapable of frequent assembly, a 
‘Church.’ That is putting too much responsibility on them.” 


“Yes. However, to merely say ‘yes’ does not answer the ques- 
tion. It should be borne in mind that actually the nationals have 
not, for the most part, been giving as they should or can do. The 
prorata giving in most cases is far lower than is warranted by actual 
economic conditions. This level of giving must and can be raised.” 


“The situation as described in the prelude, together with the 
suggestion of a mutual assistance in supporting that ministry for a 
while are points in which I can heartily agree:—and naturally, I 
agree with point ‘1’ of the conditions. As to points ‘2’ and ‘3’, 
agreement cannot be given without qualifications........ Simply to 
hand over money to the central fund of an indigenous church, with- 
out any qualifications, is hardly consistent with our positions of 
stewards of the money which is given by the people in the giving | 
church, expecting ws to assign that money ;—and able to recall us or 
discipline us if we assign poorly. To give carteblanche to a local 
indigenous church is to renounce our trust or responsibility, and gives 
— a freedom in its disposition such as has never been granted > 

| | | 

“My reaction to this statement is that it is a complete “begging 
of the question” of self-support. It does not make any difference how 
the “help” is given to Churches, just so they get the help and are 
not wholly on their own resources, so far as my experience goes. If 
they get help from the Missionary who uses his own personal funds, 
or if the help comes from ‘special funds’, or if the help comes direct 
from some Mission, or if the Presbytery or the Synod or some other 
Ecclesiastical organization is the medium through which the aid 
comes, the effect is the same. The Church is still a Baby Church, 
not able to walk, with little hope for the future. To speak of keeping © 
the ideal of complete financial independence before a church, and 
then by hook or crook continuing to help the church year after year 
long after it should have become fully self-supporting, is pure bunk. 
So long as a church depends for its support on outside help, it can 
have no ‘freedom of action.’ Anyone or any group with a conscience, | 
would have to withdraw the support should the Church depart from 
the right, as the dispensers of the funds see the ‘right’. More than 
that, no Church thus depending on outside help can have much self- 
respect. My experience shows that the self-support brings a healthy 
and right type of pride, and it brings a bouyancy and forward moving 
spirit which nothing else brings. Surely with all the unoccupied 
territory surrounding us, and the multitudes who have never heard 
the Gospel even once, on every side, we should use all Mission funds 
evailabl in sounding out the Gospel to these millions. So far as my 

experience goes, the churches are far more willing to call a 
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well-trained and well-paid preacher than they are the inadequately 
trained poorly paid preacher. None of the Churches in this field pay 
the preachers less than they got when they were being paid by the 
Mission, and most of them have raised their salaries since calling 
them. The preachers, for the most part, who have fallen by the 
wayside, are those not so well trained who had smaller salaries. The 
salaries in this field range from twenty to forty-six dollars per month, 
and most of them are in the higher brackets, around thirty dollars 
per month... What we are trying to get now is cooperation on the 
part of the self-supporting churches in the reaching out after.the 
unreached millions. Some of the churches are responding nobly to 
this call and are cooperating in this work. Two new out-stations 
have just been opened, half the salary of the preacher being paid by 
the local group and the other half by one of the older self-supporting 
churches. If the language sounds a little vehement in some cases, 


~ it is due to deep conviction of the subject. The cross on which many 
a Church is being crucified is, I fear, pandering to popularity and 


not daring to bring about self-support where it plainly should have 

been brought about years ago. | 
The Following Additional Comments and Observations taken from 

Letters and Reports of Missionaries Responding to our Questionnaire 


may also be of interest: | 


“One observation I wish to make is this. I have been telling 


my leaders that it seems to me that many of the better class of 


people are kept from uniting with the Church because it is supported 


from abroad and perhaps by special effort if the work can be made 


a Chinese proposition, the substantial group of business men might 
be enlisted more fully. It is a hard problem surely. I am con- 


_ stantly disappointed in the lack of zeal on the part of our people in 


developing full self-support. Tithing on the part of all Christians 


would mean great progress.” 


“Because of the complexity of the problem, I often find my 
thoughts shifting from one view point to another. But I am inclined 
to be wary of this apparent reversal towards the subsidy policy. I 


have seen much evil from it, and I believe there has been a great 


advance towards an indigenous Church in the last ten years. I 
wouldn’t for anything go back to it, and I don’t believe the Church 
wants to, either.” 

| “We have a unique system which we call the “unified budget 
plan.” All receipts from the churches, from Mission, and from 
special contributions made by foreigners are pooled in one fund. The 
Executive Committee works out a budget of evangelistic work, which 
usually has around twenty items and includes allowances or salaries 
of workers, classes, retreats, office expenses, etc. etc. The money is 
placed in the hands of a treasurer, for several years now a Chinese, 


and is paid out on voucher by him. Thus those who give are giving 
for the whole evangelistic program and not for the salary of a given 
worker. The pastors are thus able to preach, and urge giving 
without seeming to be trying to raise their own salaries. Nor is it 


possible for a church to hold back part of the minister’s salary for 
any reason. The plan has now been in operation for, I think, at 
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least ten or more years and has been far more successful and satis- 
factory than others we have tried. We feel that the progress and 
advance in matters of giving in our field have been of a more sound 
nature than what we see in some other fields where more arbitrary 
and drastic steps have been taken to bring about the end of self- 


support.” 


The Effect of the War on Medical Missions 
| BERNARD E. READ 


F war be defined as an extreme exhibition of physical violence, 
in the pursuit of which there are introduced rival ideologies, 
the effects of the war in China may be outlined as the results 
of these two forces. | 3 
Damage to property. At the beginning of 1940 a summary of 
the losses was as follows: Hospitals bombed 13; destroyed 10; burnt 
3; damaged 7; occupied 8; closed 11; interfered with 6. Which shows 
that nearly 23 per cent of the Christian Medical work in China has 
been materially affected by the war, whilst the loss to plant and- 
equipment is estimated at over $1,500,000 national currencv. The 
details of these losses are given in Occasional Leaflet No. 30 January 
1940 of the Council on Medical Missions. | 

Mission Medical Colleges. Only one college suffered damage, 
namely the Nantao Women’s Christian Medical College which has 
moved to the Sikawei area in the French Concession, Shanghai. Of 
the other five colleges three have had to move to other centers, Sun 
Yat-sen’s of Canton to Hongkong. Cheeloo from Tsinan to Chengtu, 
and Hsiangya from Changsha to Kweiyang. The West China College 
and St. John’s are continuing as before. | bas. 
Professional Staff. In occupied China in many places there has 
been great difficulty in sustaining or securing Chinese workers. The 
record of some hospitals is very gratifying in showing the gradual 
rehabilitation of the staff and means to cope with the great need on © 


every hand. | 

In some centers particularly north of the Yellow River where 
British doctors have not been allowed to continue Chinese doctors 
have taken the lead and have done excellent work in keeping the 
hospitals going. 
_ Professional Work. Before the war rural clinics were being 
developed in many places. Most Branch Dispensaries are now closed 
and field work is almost impossible. The great volume of the work, 
the inadequacy of staff and disturbed conditions have changed the 
position. On this side of the work there are two particular features 
of note, namely. malaria :relicf and widespread inoculation. The © 
‘Malaria Relief Council in occupied China has distributed quinine to © 
63 hospitals which are undertaking relief measures on a large scale. — 
The various epidemics have required action and our hospitals have 
undertaken measures far beyond the scope of their previous work. 
veccination against smallpox and inoculation against cholera, typhoid 
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&c. have been made in great number. Infection and malnutrition have 


been widespread. Tuberculosis is rampant, malaria, the dysenteries, 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, kala-azar, pneumonia, and beri-beri in many 
areas show a marked increase. The effects of the war are being shown 
in various ways as one hospital notes, “borderline cases of neurasthenia 


and nervous indigestion present distressing problems.” All of which 


emphasises the fact that in wartime disease always takes a greater 
toll than the gun. 7 

This is not to say that many hospitals have not had to cope 
with the wounded particularly where there have been bombing raids, 
killing and wounding so many of the civilian population. Those 
hospitals which have continued to function have had in most cases 
a volume of work far surpassing their normal capacity either from 
the standpoint of bed capacity or staff to cope with the same. 


Finances. Where budgets formerly depended largely on local 
receipts hospitals are faced with a big financial problem. There is 
a great increase in the number of destitute patients. Individual 
incomes of paying patients have usually decreased and their ability 
to pay less than before. The increased cost of living on every hand 
has greatly added to hospital upkeep in the cost of food, drugs, coal, © 


equipment and running expenses. The British and American Relief 


Funds have generously given grants, and in West China the Govern- 
ment has instituted subsidies for refugee patients, and the Inter- 
national Red Cross makes grants of drugs. As a transitory matter 


the money at present made available, is in general probably just 
- adequate for the amount of work which mission hospitals can cover, 
but the adverse factors above mentioned present a problem for the 


future which it will be very hard to meet. 


. Cooperation. As indicated in the above paragraph there is in 
West China closer cooperation between the Government and Mission 


_ Hospitals than heretofore. Various other centers report successful 


cooperative work with the local authorities. This much to be desired 
integration and cooperation of social service with local authorities it is 
hoped will persist after hostilities cease. | 

Evangelistic Work. The numerous reports from the N.C.C. which 


_.include hospital work deal with the evangelistic work which has had 
an unprecedented opportunity during this turmoil. One is impressed 


by the renewed religious fervour and leadership shown by many of 


- our Chinese colleagues. In the war areas there have been so many 
‘examples of utter devotion to the work, of unstinted effort and that 
loving help for the suffering done in the name of Christ that it is 
impossible to estimate the results achieved. 


In closing the writer apologies for the general character of this 
report, lacking the vivid portrayal of the work done as described 


-by such writers as Miss Joy Homer. Individual hospitals have for 


obvious reasons repeatedly asked to have their names omitted from 


|. report, and the writer’s present aim has been to show that whilst 
_ there have been great material losses, much financial difficulty, per- 


sonal danger and endless hard problems, the war has brought an 
unparalleled opportunity for welcome service which the mission 
hospitals have met to the utmost of their ability. The awful results 
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of extreme physical violence have been faced and dealt with, and the 
whole concept of aggression and self aggrandisement has been coun- 
tered with loving service and self sacrifice. 


The Relevance of Biblical Theology 
Tih the last resort all views about the universe fall into one of 


three main groups. We can hold that the “world of things, 

events and persons’”’ which we call variously the world, time, 

or history, is unreal and perhaps evil, and that reality and 
perhaps goodness is to ke found by abstraction from the passing 
flux of events and concentration on the unchanging reality beyond. 
Or we may deny the existence of any reality outside history and 
time, and ascribe all reality and meaning to history itself, believing 
that the time process, whether it be held to be good or bad or 
neutral is all that there is, and we must make the best of it. Or, 
thirdly, we may hold that time and history, you and I, depend upon 
something or some one that is outside but responsible for and working 
in time and history. The three views may be called, in order, pure 
Buddhism, Materialism, and Christianity. 


Christianity stands, dialectically as we say ee between 
the other two. That is both its strength and its source of weakness. 


It is a source of weakness because it is tantalisingly difficult to 
hold the position consistently. Christianity is always in danger of 
being perverted into one or other of the alternative directions. Both 
Catholicism and Protestantism have produced their semi-Buddhist 
heresies, in some types of mysticism, and some kinds of world-denying 
pietism. Erring in the other direction, we have the modern heresy 
of regarding God as part of the time-process, that to which. history 
is tending on its own. We have it in the emergent God of S. Al- 
exander: in the German God of the “German Christians” (as 


opposed to the Christians in Germany who stand by the faith of © 


the Bible and the Reformation), and in some types of Socialist Christ- 
ianity. It is modern in the sense that much modern Christianity is 
affected by it, or has capitulated to it: but it is in essence not 
different from the Baal worship against which the prophets of the 
Old Testament fought. For Baal worship was the ascription of 
final value and power to the possessions and circumstances of the 
nation—harvests and ficcks, and the national needs and achievements 


—whereas the prophets were proclaiming a view of a God who was — 


greater than the nation. and who might even let the nation go down 
in defeat. They found their source of meaning, trust, and hope, 
outside their own concerns and in judgment as well as fulfilment 
of them. 

We may hope to untangle the difference between Christianity 
and its rivals by a more extended consideration of the essential genius 
of Christianity itself. The Bible begins with the creation of the 
world by God, and énds with the vision of the final ida of 
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the world by the same God. God in the Bible is the Creator, Sustainer, 
Redeemer, and Perfecter of the world-process, neither independent 
of it, nor yet wholly comprehended in it. The world-process starts 
from God, and as Creator he is responsible for it (how deeply He 
holds this responsibility may be guaged by reflection upon the In- 
carnation and the Atonement) but also, as able to create it, outside 
it. The prophets speak always of God as sustaining history, of the 
world as reflecting the glory of Him who stands beyond it: they 
speak also of his purpose to redeem it. They refuse alike the 
materialist or naturalist hope that God will do what they want, 
and the Buddhist consolation that their tragic experiences are in the 
long run without meaning or importance. They strive in agony for 
that understanding of life which is seen not “as in a glass darkly, 
but face to face” in the Incarnation, the Cross and the Resurrection. 
The Incarnation declares that God loves his creation and his mankind 
and will draw near to them and tabernacle with them. The Cross, 
from the historv of what men did to God when he did live with them, 
declares that history cannot redeem itself: Jesus was the victim 
not only of the obviously sinful and the holders of power who were 
determined to destroy threats to it, but also of the timid, the foolish, 
and the good—for the Pharisees were the moral aristocracy of their 
period. The Cross is the judgment on the goodness of men as well 
as on the badness of men. But if the Cross declares that men and 
history cannot redeem themselves, the Resurrection declares that 
God will and can. As the Crucifixion is the representative act of 
men—for we shall find ourselves mirrored in one or other of the 
actors (even if only in Nicodemus, whose faith was strongest in the 
safety of darkness)—so the Resurrection is God’s act not only for 
Jesus-but for all of us. The seal on this is set by the Ascension 
of Jesus Christ. when he returns, the task of his human life com- 
pleted, to the Father from whom he came, and Pentecost, the out- 
pouring of the life of God for the life of men. Finally, in that most 
tragically misunderstood and forgotten doctrine of the Second Com- 
ing, we look forward to the perfecting of history by God, “the holy 
city, new Jerusalem, descends from God out of heaven,” that is, 
when the world is made wholly new, and being made wholly new, 
turns to its proper function of worshipning God in all its life, because 


“the nations bring their glory into it. 5 


Christianity therefore is in one sense a materialist religion. It 
asserts that God values history—‘“the world of things, events, and 
persons”—so much that His work of creation is to be completed 
by His work of perfection: and that His character is fully made 
known when the Word was made flesh, the eternal dwelt in time, at 
a specific point in history and a definite place in the world. There- 
fore no hair can fall from our head, and no sparrow to the ground, 
- without the concern of God, and every obedience and disobedience 
of man, from the fateful acceptance or rejection of the Gospel to 
the easual contact with a beggar, is of eternal significance. On the 
other hand, Christianity is anti-materialist and anti-naturalist, in 
finding its source of power, meaning, and hope not in the world of 
space and time, but in that which _—— outside space-time, but 
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is infinitely concerned with it. Christianity is in one sense allied 
with Buddhism in holding with Buddhism that “here we have no 
continuing city,” that history does not contain the answer to its own 
problems and needs. These answers must be sought beyond history, 
It is anti-Buddhist because although our power and hope come from 
God, they come from God the Creator and Redeemer, and must be 
worked out in that history where God also works. | 


_ These somewhat theological reflections on the nature of history 
and the relation of time and eternity, have a certain practical im- 


portance. In particular, they serve to make meaningless and un- 


necessary a number of hoary distinctions—derived in most cases 
from other sources than the Bible—which waste the time and energy 
of Christians and create unnecessary confusion and division. 


_ First, then, “transcendent and immanent,” and worse the mutual 
suspicion between “transcendentalist” and ‘‘immanentist” interpreta- 
tions of Christian faith. Clearly what we have to do with in the 
Bible is a God—Isaiah’s “high and lofty one that inhabiteth eternity” 
—who acts in history, humbling himself even to the death of the 
ross. The quarrel between transcendentalist and immanentist—Latin 
terms refiecting the categories of Greek philosophy—disappears when 
the faith of the Bible is understood: and the extremer. statements 
on each side have more in common respectively with Buddhism and 
consistent materialism or naturalism, than with Biblical faith. For 
the’ Bible is unique in being equally at home so to speak, with the 
world and with God, whereas for Buddhistic thought God really ought 
not to have anything to do with the world, and for materialistic 
thought, it is difficult to believe that there is anything beyond space 
and time. Both consequently tend to make hay of the genuine 
Christian view that there is nothing surprising, once you understand 
it, of the eternal word made flesh. 3 : | 


“Thisworldly and otherworldly.” To use this category of 
thought is to queer the pitch from the beginning. To be possessed 
by the conviction that God is the lover of the world and men, to the 
point of suffering and death with and for them, is to be unable to 
ascribe meaning to an “otherworldly God” or an “otherworldly re- 
ligion”. To have seen oneself-and the world judged -by the measure 
of the Jove and holiness of God is to find it impossible to be content 


with this world or to believe that in it are the possibilities of its — 
own independent redemption. As God in Christ reveals the eterna! | 


dwelling in time, so by Pentecost, the life of God is made available 


for the life of men, the Kingdom of God is among the kingdoms of | 
man, the other world is in this world. The distinctive character of 


the Christian life, with its characteristic joys and tragedies, springs 


precisely from the fact. that it lies in tension between the will and _ 


the life of God and the will and the life of still recalcitrant man. The 
distinctively Christian hope therefore is founded on what God has 


done, and looks forward not to the destruction of the world of time | 


but to its perfection. Hence the Creeds speak of the Resurrection 
of the body rather than of the immortality of the soul, meaning that 
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the “physical” has importance as well as the “spiritual”, and both 
together are to be redeemed. | iD 
- The “individual” and the “social” gospel is another distinction 
that has little meaning from the standpoint of the Bible. In the 
Bible we read of God drawing near in demand and succour to man 
and man’s whole life. God creates man and his whole life: God is 
incarnate as a man with relatives and friends, a trade, a nation— 
with the whole complexities of human life. The word of God comes 
to each one of us with the demand to repent and believe in the whole 


context of our lives: the real difference between us in this respect 


and the early Church is that our social life is more highly organised 
and on a larger scale than theirs, and we have fallen into a bad 
habit of supposing that the Gospel deals with personal relations but 
not impersonal relations. Actually what the Gospel deals with is our 
life, personal and impersonal: and what it demands is that we in 
our whole life obey God and conform our life to his. This demands 
a radical change alike in what we do and think and in what we are: 
neither in theory nor in practice can they be separated. More 
concretely, those who insist on the necessity of conversion and those 
who insist on the necessity of social action are both right. When. 


‘we start opposing the one against the other we not only destroy the 


Christian balance, but tend to arrive at something like what we have 
already described (no doubt in unscholarly fashion) as the Buddhist 


and materialist heresies. 


So, finally, I cannot avoid the impression that a good deal of 


the suspicion and dispute between “conservative” and “liberal” as 


the terms are commonly used in religious thought and practice, is 
sound and fury signifying fear and misunderstanding. There is of — 
course a group on each side who are conscientiously and intractably 
convinced that only their view is correct, and that to yield to the 
other is to “sell the pass.” | 


_ For others, however, what seems to be valuable in “conserva-_ 
tism” is the preservation of the distinctive Gospel of the Christian 


‘Church against the pressure of non or anti-Christian philosophies 
rigged up in Christian clothing. Per contra, many “liberals” seem 
to see in any kind of return to the classical Christian faith an open 


or concealed threat to the liberty to think and preach in terms mean- 
ingful to ordinary people, which they rightly regard as a highly 
important part of that freedom with which the Gospel makes us 
free. It is only in keeping with the tragic nature of man that the 
attempt to preserve the full purity of the Gospel should sometimes 
lead to a striking irrelevance to life: and an attempt to state the 
Gospel in terms of modern thought and needs to a statement of 
modern thought in the language (and no more) of the Gospel. 


In the New Testament we are presented with the life of God 
both revealed and also concealed in the life of men. The Corinthian 
Church, like the rest of Paul’s Churches, by its fellowship and its 
changed lives and its worship revealed itself as a part of the Body 
of Christ. It obscured this fact by its sins. “Become what you are” 
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is the refrain of Paul’s ethical teaching. The “dialectical” character 
of the life of the Churh is stressed again and again in the New 
‘Testament—‘“As dying, and behold we live’: “we have this treasure 
in earthen vessels:” “it doth not yet appear what we shall be:” “I 
count myself not yet to have attained:” “I live, yet it is not I that 
liveth, but Christ liveth in me.” This is true of the whole area of 
our life. What we are dealing with (or, better, what is dealing 
with us) is this treasure, the gracious Gospel of God, which is ex. 
pressed in life and thought, in word and deed. What is expressed 
is the Gospel: but it is expressed in life. Life changes, and the state- 
ments change. As there is a recognisable quality about Christian 
sanctity in all ages and places, whenever it is really the fruit of the 
love of God, which marks it off from other types of goodness: so 
there is a recognisable quality about Christian confessions and creeds, 
from the Apostles’ Creed to the Madras report on “The Faith by 
which the Church Lives,” which marks them off from statements 
which rely on something other than the act of God in Christ. 


_ Undoubtedly it would be easier if we were certain we could not 
be in error, as it would be easier if we always knew for certain what 
the will of God is, and that we should certainly obey it. But that 
seems not to be God’s way. The conservative fears heresy, and 
_ the liberal fears the growth of superstition; and both have plenty of 
precedents in history for their fears. But God seems not to have 
given us guarantees against either. We have to think, as we have 
to act, like free children of God: and our thought, as our action, 
‘begins from his action. That is to say, our thought has two poles: 
- the first is the story of God’s action, and the second is the exploring 
of its riches and the unfolding of its meaning in terms which we 
‘can understand and with the assistance we can draw from philosophy, 
science, art, psychology, sociology, and the rest. We have to be 
sure that what we are stating is the Gospel and also that our 
statement is relevant. The tension between the two poles can be as 
sepering as the tension in the sphere of morals: it is no less ineluct- 
able. 
. Two concluding observations may be in place. It would be foolish 
to suggest that all religious differences can be eliminated: the attempt 
wholly to comprehend God who is ex hypothesi partially incomprehens- 
‘sible to the human mind is bound to result in honest and insoluble 
differences. Nevertheless it is worth drawing attention to the 
measure of theological agreement manifested in the oecumenical move- 
ment, and especially at Oxford and Madras, where attention was con- 
centrated on the broader issues raised by the conflict between Christian 
and secular or pagan thought and practice. The beginnings of the 
emergence of an “oceumenical theology” is not confined to Protestant- 
ism and Orthodoxy. One of the most remarkable facts is the similar- 
ity in very many respects between the view of, for instance, such 
Oxford Conference leaders as J. H. Oldham and Reinhold Niebuhr and 
that of Roman Catholic “neo-thomists,” like Maritain. Both groups 
are remarkable for their twofold concern to be faithful to the historic 
Christian faith and to be as accurate as possible in their analysis 
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. Secondly. Dr. Van Dusen remarks in his recent For the Healina 
of the Nations that the Church has: become very largely indigenous 


except in one respect—theology. He adds that indigenous Chinese 
and Indian and African theologies are prerequisites of an oecumenical 


theology: and that anterior to both is a‘more Biblical theology. The 
distinctions we have been discussing are for the most part reflections 
of western (especially Greek) philosophy, and of western religious 
disputes. ‘ Surely our greater need is to recover a Biblical theology: 

and then think it out in Chinese terms. One inexpert in Chinese 
philosophy may, I hope, be forgiven for expressing the desire to see 
one day a treatment of the distinctively Christian view of history, 


of eternity and time, in terms of the doctrine of the harmony between 


men and Heaven, of which the annual sacrifices at the Altar of Heaven 
was, I suppose, the supreme expression. 


Immigration, Finance and the Church 
| CARLETON LACY | 
This statement frequently heard 


6 EFUGEES are not poor.” 
R in west China sounded very queer to those who had been 


accustomed to seeing tens of thousands of refugees cared 
_ for in matsheds and fed on the plainest rations. It sound- 
ed strane to those who had fled with the warpressed throngs into 
southern Kiangsi where the government handed out the dole for a 
few days and then compelled the horde to move on before they 
should be bombed out or might devour the land. Apparently being a 
refugee in Szechwan or Yunnan was something quite remote in ex- 
perience as well as geographically from being a refugee in Hunan or 
Kiangsi or Anhwei and Kiangst. 


Few Destitute Refugees : 
The refugee situation of 1940 in the west, was somewhat im- 


3 proved from what might have been found in 1938 or early 1939. It 
‘was admitted that with the first inrush of- immigrants many came ° 
‘who had no means of support, many who were destitute and com- 


pletely dependent upon charity or relief agencies. Here as in other 


parts of the country relief camps were set up and people were cared 


for en masse, not as individuals. Some of these camps were still in 


operation. Relief agencies were still receiving and distributing funds. 


That their activities were less conspicuous was due in part to their 


great reduction in numbers as people had moved on further or had 
been scattered away from the cities and main thoroughfares of com- 
munication. To a remarkable extent destitute refugees had been 
absorbed by the general population; the government had taken over 
and was administering in a constructive way the rehabilitation of 


those without independent means; and the streets were comparatively 


free of the pathetic homeless, unfed and unclothed. 


*This is part of a report being prepared by Dr. Robin Chen and Dr. Carleton 


any on “The Great — and the Church in West China.” . 
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Some few reports were obtained of specific refugee groups that 
had passed through the territory and during their stay had been 
assisted by local philanthropy. One such group had passed from 
vestern Honan through southwestern Szechwan en route to work 
on some government construction job, presumably the new railway 
or highway through Kweichow. Why these people were so destitute 
if engaged for government service was not explained except that 
they expected to get work at their journey’s end.! In another instance 
one member of the Survey Team travelled with a groun of more 
than a thousand refugees from Hainan and southern Kwangtung 
who were being forwarded “at government expense” to a point pre- 


sumably in southern Yunnan. These people had clothing and usually — 


baggage, a bedding roll and a suit-case and often a camn-cot and 
money. Later no trace could be found of them nor any information 
about such groups having been settled in Yunnan province. We 
were permitted to read accounts of the sad plight of penniless boat 
loads who poured in on Chungking after the fall of Hankow and the 
hombing of Ichang and other Yangtse river cities, but that inrush 
lasted for a comparatively short time. At Fowling on the Yangtse 
we were told there were still refugee camps and the Church was 
doing something for them. Outside Chungking there were said to 
he camps, but the Team did not succeed in locating and visiting them. 
We were told of destitute families of soldiers whom the rovernment 
was settling on farms and in light industries near Kiatine. These 
reports appeared to be somewhat confused, but so far as thev were 


true the situation was so well in hand that there seemed to be full 


justification for the statement that “Refugees are not poor.” 


The facts are otherwise in the northern part of the area: 
Transportation has been relatively cheap and easy along the Lunghai 
Railway, the forefinger of immigration routes. Into southern Shensi 
and northern Szechwan. have come large numbers of the poorest of 
Honanese peasants, withcut money and with comparatively little 


ability or intellectual eauipment for coping with a bafflingly hard 


situation. Workers in the industrial cooperatives state that while in 
that part of the field many who have joined for industrial help and 
trainine are out-of-the-nrovince peasants and laborers, very largely 
from Honan, in most of Szechwan the workers in the industrial co- 


operatives are predominantly from among the Szechwanese them- 


selves. 

The High Cost of Living | 
This explains to some extent, then, the comparatively high 

financial rating of most immigrants in the larger part of the western 

or southwestern provinces. People without money or some means of 


__1. Two or three separate accounts of this particular migration showed such 
wide variation in important details that the records stand as a curious illustra- 
tion of the inability to secure reliable statistical information, let alone other 
data that might have made the survey scientifically more accurate. This was 


demonstrated even in checking published statistics. “Information Service” on. 


April 15 published the statistics of Roman Catholic relief work, but when the 
Survey Team attempted to.get Bishop Yu Pin, as Chairman of the Catholic 
ne aa to verify the ‘figures, he dismissed them all as being incomplete 
and unreliable, | ‘Ga 
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support could not afford to travel so far and over such expensive 
routes. Lin Yu-tang, in the closing chapters of “Moment in Peking,’ 
describes truthfully how the poor and destitute refugees fell out along 
the way, long before they reached the west. The immigrant group 
in that area therefore constitutes a middle-class problem and that is 
one reason the Church, which is so largely middle-class in’ the lower 
Yangtse Valley, has such an undue share in this problem and in the 
immigrant impact. Not only has the expense of long distance travel 
retarded the migration of the poorer classes; the high cost of living 
has steadily whittled down the numbers of those with smaller means 
in these areas. Repeatedly it was said that those who did not have 
money simply could not remain in these parts; they had been com- 
_ pelled by economic necessity to move on or to go back. When it was 
pointed out that expenses of living had meantime risen seriously in 
the regions from which these immigrants came and to which they 
were returning, it was usually replied that there they had relatives or 
friends or property and whatever the cost of living it would probably 
be easier to get along than in this western land of strangers. 

The problem of living expenses was, without qualification, the 
most persistently present throughout our ‘travels. If there was one 
vhrase' heard more than any other it was “the high cost of living.” 
The Survey Team had not intended to deal specifically nor in any 
comprehensive way with the economic situation. It could not avoid 
paying some attention to it in its vital bearings upon the whole 
immigration problem and the life and work of the Church. As with 
most statistics sought there was little available reliable material to 
be had. Everywhere inquiry was made as to the cost of staple com- 
- modities. There are no inclusive figures. worth reproducing. For 
one thing currency values were not the same and were constantly 
shifting. In the main it could be accented that the Shanghai dollar 
was worth about $1.30 in the west. Rice measures differed every- 
where. Sometimes the price of rice was quoted by the load or by 
.the picul, sometimes by the bushel, sometimes by the catty or anv 
other. of several] measures. It was soon discovered that every such 
measure had to be defined. for there were ‘“heavv loads” and “Tight 
loads,” “old measures” end “new measures,” piculs measured in cat- 
ties and piculs measured in pounds, and catties that varied as to the 
number or the size of the measure. These variations were not con- 
sistent and were peculiar to almost every hsien or district. Con- 
clusions had perforce to be tentative and general. 


Szechwan Not So Poor € 

<The people of Szechwan seemed to have the impression, not to 
say the conviction, that they lived in the most expensive part of the 
country and that they were desperately poor financially. That fact 
was stated frequently enough to be convincing, but it was impossible 
to reach that conclusion. Prof. Lewis Smythe of the Nanking Uni- 
versity who is an expert in collecting industrial data and who has 
done much research work along these lines both in the Nanking 
field and in the west, quoted the index figure for commodity prices 
(as against the pre-war figure) as-2.87 in March. This was in sharp 
| contrast to the Shanghai _— of 3.84 quoted for that same month. 
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Quotations in Yunnan were less exact, but with the elimination of 
prices on imported foreign goods the figure was given as approximate. 
ly 4, whereas more than one person in Yunnan cited specific figures | 
to prove that it was costing ten times as much to live there now 
as it did before the war. Inquiries made a year ago (in June 1939) 
led to the conclusion ‘that living costs in Chungking were high, but | 
not nearly so high then as in Kweiyang or Kunming. At that time 
prices in Kunming, especially for rice, were high out of all proportion 
to the price in the surrounding country. That discrepancy has now 
disappeared, and at every place visited in Yunnan the cost of. living 
was found to be excessively higher than in Szechwan. That does 
not discount the high cost of existence in Szechwan. According to a 
Szechwan resident in Kweiyang the cost of living now in Chungking 
is probably higher than in Kweiyang. It seemed to the Survey Team 
almost incredible that any employees of the Church should still be 
receiving less than $20 a month. Ricksha coolies on country roads 
were paying $1 a day rent for their vehicles, charging proportionately | 
and apparently doing fairly well. The most miserable chair-bearers 
were paid 6 cents a li or not less than $5.00 a day.? 


For all that, neither the province nor the people of Szechwan 
in general gave the impression of being poverty stricken. So experi- 
enced a worker as Miss Irma Highbaugh, after years of work in rural 
- areas of north China and now engaged in the Ginling College Rural 
Extension work, wrote in the Chinese Recorder for March 1940: 
“This is a poor hsien we are told. And there is terrific zest these : 
days for economic improvement, in fact it is second only to the zest 
for the once despised rural work. To our eyes dulled by the sight 
of barren hills for several months each year, these constantly green 
fields do not look so poor. To one who grew up in the country and 
who has been accustomed to think of poverty as shown by lack of 
ready cash, and limited wearing apparel, as seen not only in this 
country but in Europe and other poor sections of the United States, 
this hsien seems quite opulent.” This was the conclusion reached 
by the Survey Team. It may have explained the reaction of a worker 
who, after years of experience among the country churches of Honan 
and now beginning his service in Szechwan, when asked if the 
churches here would ever be able financially to support well trained 
leaders, replied guardedly: “The local church will not support a well 
trained ministry.” Both in Yunnan and in Szechwan, however, the 
excessive amount of taxation was given as _the true explanation of 
the burden of poverty. 

-To this question of church support we shall return presently 
after citing a few miscellaneous prices to suggest what it actually 
does cost people to live in the west—and perhaps our inquiries tended © 
to relate especially to living costs for refugees or immigrants. It 
was frankly recognized by all concerned that there were generally 
three price levels, one for foreigners, a second for immigrants, and 3 
third for natives. Immigrants laughingly referred to having been 
made well aware of what foreigners had always been up against in 


2. All figures of costs change so rapidly that those quoted in this paragraph 
are out of date. 
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‘meeting expenses in China. They complained with less grace that 


when they had been in a place long enough to learn the proper prices 
and offered those, merchants and traders still refused to sell to them 
except on the “out-of-the-province” level. This was unquestionably 
one of the realest sources of irritation and friction between im- 
migrants and natives, for however much pleasure a man or woman 
may find in bargaining or haggling over prices, it always annoys 
him to find that he is being cheated or discriminated against. On 
the other hand rather consistently the natives charged the immigrants 
with having much more money than they themselves had, and with 
being very largely responsible for the high cost of living either 


through paying exorbitant rental prices or in some vague way of 


being accustomed to higher price levels. Like the summer resort 
natives of New England:coast towns the local residents felt they 


were justified, nay compelled, to make a good living out of these 


transients during the brief period of time they might be with them. 
In Kweiyang it was remarked that the immigrants have plenty of 
money to spend and buy whatever they want at any cost while the 
local people have to get what they can afford on their small income. 
High Prices | | 

Students in the immigrant colleges of Szechwan were paying in 
the neighborhood of $12 a month for food. In Yunnan the figures 
quoted were $18 and $20. In some cases these amounts were said 
to be insufficient to pay the actual food cost and it was supplemented 
by a grant from the school. Rice in Szechwan had doubled during 
the year, but was now approximately $40. In Yunnan it was from 
$92 to over $100 for a picul of 120 catties. Pork which formerly 
sold in Kunming for 18 cents a catty was in May $2.40. It costs 
$8.00 per month in Kunming to feed a dog. Rickshas charged 40 
cents per mile, and on a rainy day it was impossible to get a ricksha 
to cross the city—about two miles—for less than $3.00. At 
Shapienba, the student center outside of Chungking, a cake of palm 


- olive soap cost $2.00 and $2.20, and a plain enamel drinking cup $1.40 


and $1.80. A small bottle of fountain pen ink cost $4.50 both there 
and in Kunming. Empty beer bottles fetch $1.00 a piece. A tin 


of condensed milk in Chengtu cost $8.00. Tea at the roadside was 5 
~ cents, 6 cents, 8 cents and 10 cents a cup, according to the inn or 


restaurant and the quality of tea (We had the good fortune to sit 
down in a newly opened restaurant bearing an out-of-the-province 
name, where for that day tea was free to all coolies! This reminded 
us that in the good old days of travel in Kiangsi there was always a 
crock or a pot of hot tea from which the wayfarer could help himself 
without charge). With such prices prevalent it is no wonder that 
the high cost of living was everywhere the chief topic of conversation. 


In fact it was very often the all absorbing subject of thought. 


Support of the Ministry 
It is not possible now to recall a single conversation or interview 


with a pastor in Szechwan in which this subject of living costs was 


not mentioned. Immigrant pastors said it was impossible to make 


ends meet on their down-river salaries at the exorbitant prices which 
the natives were charging them. Missionaries pointed out that the 
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high salaries paid down-river men would prevent their accepting 
permanent employment in the west. Local pastors were jealous of 
the immigrants who had brought with them much higher salaries 
than local men were being paid. Sometimes they seemed to insinuate 
that their own work (which they knew to be criticized) would be 
more effective if they were paid as well as the down-river pastors 
were so they would not have to spend so much time and effort trying 
to keep alive. These local pastors (and the immigrant pastors too) 
admitted that immigrants attending church were very generous in 
their loose-plate collections, but generally they found it no easy mat- 
ter to get them to accept any financial responsibility for the church 
nor to make a pledge or regular stated contribution. On the door 
of one church was posted a list of the contributions from each member 
of the congregation for the previous quarter. There were 99 entries. 
The quarterly gifts ranged from four cents to 96 cents. A glance 
showed several amounts of over a dollar, but upon examination of the 
names it was found that these larger amounts had all been received 
from the resident missionaries or from “visitors.” The local pastors 
said they could not get adequate support from their congregations nor 
from mission funds. Missionaries recognized what these leaders were 
up against and seriously debated a plan of helping them from their 
own salaries. But there was such widespread dissatisfaction with 
the type of leadership that many of these native pastors were giving 
their congregations and so much weariness with being regarded 
“as rice-bins” (to use-one expression heard), that many missionaries. 
were determined that: some other more constructive plan must be 
found for the support of the ministry. | , 


At times it appeared that a considerable amount of the enthusiasm 
found for the employment of immigrant pastors was that most of 
them had brought their salaries with them. Perhaps this did make 
them more efficient. At least it relieved local committees and admin- 
istrators of one source of worry and they could give that much more 
attention and energy to working with these immigrants to make 
their ministry successful. When the question was raised as to whe- 
ther it was fair longer to support some of these immigrant pastors 
and their families from relief funds, now that they were regularly 
engaged by local churches, the reply was that the church could not 
pay them and that if they did not do pastoral work they would be | 
on relief anyhow. : | 


Some of these immigrant pastors were rather eager to tackle 
the problem of finances in the local church and to see if they could 
not put them upon a sound basis. To them this seemed especially 
feasible while they had so many generous immigrants in their con- 
gregations. They were warned to go slow until they should become 
more familiar with the financial history and situation in the western 
churches. A larger number was disposed to Ieave the situation alone. 
Their salaries were provided from other sources, the local congrega- 
tions were more or less: dispersed by air-raids and subsequent evacua- 
tions to the country, everyone was burdened by the excessively high 
cost of living, and although they knew that the old methods of church 
finance in Szechwan were not such as they could approve and share 
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in, to change or criticize would be an unwarranted insult from a 
stranger in the church and community. Therefore very little was 
being done in a constructive way to meet an impossible financial 


situation in the Szechwan churches. These problems seemed less 


pressing in Yunnan and Kweichow where churches were more frankly 
in their infancy and not expected to be self-supporting, but there too 
the complaints were frequently heard that the ministry was in- 
adequately paid, 

It is not necessary to take the time and space here to describe 
the system of finance that has been so widespread in connection with 
church work in Szechwan. The system of “hweis” (a form of loans 
or investments and pooling of funds for mutual benefit in turn) is 
not peculiar to this part of the country. Nowhere else, however, so 
far as we are aware, has it so completely gripped the church, and 


- gripped it with a strangling grasp. Not only the individual churches 


but all manner of Christian organizations, the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A.., 
the schools and the hospitals, have sought this substantial, quick road 
to self-support. Some of the set-back to what once appeared to be 
a rapidly growing, fairly prosperous church is now ascribed to this 
single cause. In one city one organization was said to have spent 


‘most of its energy during the past year in trying to get itself free 


from the yoke of bondage which this financial system had imposed 


upon it, and another organization was said to be spending so much 


time and effort in trying to keep the system working successfully 


_ until it should reap its share of financial benefit that it was rendering 
little other worthy Christian service in the community. These are 
~ not the observations of the Survey Team but the remarks that were 


made to us both by local people and by immigrants with first-hand 
knowledge. | 


Failure of Self-support | 


With a fettering tradition, a very small membership, outrageously 


high prices, and an uncertainty as to what to expect or count on, 


the financial outlook for the churches in this field was not bright. 
‘The Survey Team became thoroughly convinced that for all the im- 


mediate future, for years to come, a very large measure of financial 
support for the church in the western part of the country would 
have to come from other sources if the church was to meet the 
‘unprecedented challenge and opportunity with which it is now faced. 
When the Survey Commission of 1935 presented its report and the 
.Kuling Conference discussed its findings and recommendations “Self- 


support” was the slogan of the day. The whole report appears to 


_be based upon the assumption that therein lay the hope for a truly 


lively, on-going church in China. It begins to grow apparent so 


far as the west is concerned, that this widely- held conviction was 


largely the result of rationalizing on the part of Mission Boards and | 


their representatives who were having a very hard time to. raise the 
funds necessary to keep the missionary enterprise going. At about 


that time a succession of Board Secretaries visited China apparently 
commissioned to impress upon the whole Church here that its spiritual 
life was about to be stifled by Mission Board appropriations. As 
the thermometer (or barometer) of foreign giving toward church 
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work in China dropped rapidly toward the zero mark there was almost 
a stampede to get on the self-support bandwagon, either by means 
of resolutions that were never carried out, or by temporary expedients 
which have become hardened into policies or have already proven 
themselves ineffective. The Church in Szechwan shows plainly the 
ill-effect of this too hasty, too early effort to put pastoral support over 
onto a Church which was not ready spiritually, intellectually and — 
financially, nor numerically prepared to accept the burden. This is 
now the general conviction and it is expressed in the overwhelmingly 
large proportion of those who returned the questionnaire declaring 
that questions of finance must not be allowed to condition the training 
of an adequate pastorate and church leadership. The general con- 
viction seems to be held that we must first provide the Church 
with an adequately trained leadership. If this is done we may expect 
that well trained ministry to secure its financial support. The 1935 
Survey Report implied that this had not proven true, that the Church 
with the best trained ministry was very far from self-support and — 
that this fact did not seriously disturb its leaders. The five years 
which have intervened since the publication of that report have not. 
brought any striking change in this respect, and it would appear to the - 
Survey Team that one.of the largest and most conspicuous contribu- 
tions being made by immigrant leaders in meeting the challenge pre- 
sented by a large migration of educated church folk, is now being > 
made by church leaders whose support still comes very largely from 
foreign sources. 


_ Every day the Survey Team was made aware of an unparalleled 
opportunity for the Christian Movement in the west. To an extent 
impossible to measure that is an emergency opportunity which will be 
considerably modified by change in political and social events that — 
are too complicated and may be too serious to be sketched even 
briefly here. The testimony on every hand was that an adequate 
leadership was supremely needed to lay hold of this challenging op- 
portunity. That leadership in a measure, for the time being, is being 
met by immigrants. Their successors must be found and prepared 
immediately. No financial traditions or shibboleths or expedients 
should halt or impede the Church at this hour. Men and money are 
urgently needed for the Church in west China. That was the con- 
viction which every conversation and observation daily burned into 
the hearts and minds of the Survey Team as they went from place > 
to place through the provinces of the west, visiting the churches and 
talking with their leaders,and trying in every way possible to dis- 
cover the facts of the great migration, their bearing upon Church 
life, and the implications for the future. Whatever the cost in money, 
if the Church is to grow in the west, the present offers a unique op- 
portunity which can ~ be met by trained ee 


Summary x 
The majority of immigrants in the western provinces are not 
destitute. 
The high cost of living is is imposing heavy burdens on the people. 
Although living costs in the west are not very much higher than 
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in other parts of the country, the average cash income is probably 
‘much lower than at the coast. | 


i unsolved problem of adequate support for the ministry is 
_one of the chief obstacles either to securing a well-trained local minis- 
try or to retaining an experienced immigrant ministry. 


% The Church in Szechwan has been set back by bad financing, 
excessive pressure for self-support, and a too early and sudden with- 
drawal of Mission Board subsidies.. | | 


_To meet the unprecedented challenge and opportunity in the west 
the Church there must be aided with an increase of funds from 
‘outside sources. 


~ No financial consideration should be allowed to prevent the 
Church from providing an adequate trained leadership for this em- 
ergency opportunity. | 


—O= 


A Haven For Children 


: (The Child Protection Section of the Shanghai Municipal Council is respon- 
sible for waifs found on the street by the police, for children leaving refor- 
_matories and for some others, from various sources, who are placed in its 
care. It attempts to place them in employment, in orphanages etc., or to 
return them when possible to their homes. In each of these cases it is necessary 
for some investigation to be made into the story of the child, and for an idea 
of its problems to be formed. Careful adjustments must be made with the 
' parents if they have run away from home, so that the precipitating causes may 
_be removed. In attempting this work, the Child Protection Section was badly 
-handicapped by the rule that a child could not be kept in the police station for 
more than a night unless he had been charged with an offense, (the rule might 
_be waived, but a police station is no place for a child to remain.) This regula- 
tion naturally led to an altogether too hurried procedure, and it was often impos. 
sible to discover much about the child’s mental attitude, or to find the precise open- 
ing through which he might hope to begin a fresh life with the best opportunity 
of becoming a useful citizen. It was to meet the need of prolonging the period 
of investigation that the Friends’ Receiving Home was set up. Its object is 
to give children a period during which, by friendly contact and by normal 
association with other children, their confidence can be gained, and a first step 
“made over the threshold of the future. This rather simple object is all which 
in fact has been assumed by Friends, they realize quite-clearly that claims ta 
being a mental hospital are far bevond anything they have attempted. The 
. short period for which children live in the Home is totally inadequate for any 
‘such therapeutic work. What they have wished to do and have done is to give 
the children from the streets a breathing spell in conditions as homelike, in the 
. full, and-deep sense of that word, as they can make them. That even such a short 
time in a friendly atmosphere causes most dramatic changes in the child is a 
~ fact which has been observed again and again. This is probably the reason why 
the writer of this article has placed so much stress upon mental regeneration. 
Plans to follow up the progress of the children when they have been placed in 
their new surroundings are being developed and a group of young Chinese 
graduates has undertaken what will probably be a most significant service in 
this respect. | 
| The following article was read by Miss Eleanor M. Hinder of the Child 
- Protection Section who suggested this note:— 
- This article, a translation from a Chinese original appearing in the journal 
“West Wind” (~§@%) August 1940 is interesting as indicating the impression 
gained from a visit to the Frends’ Receiving Home by a journalist who, one may 
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assume, is not a professional social observer. Though Friends’ make no large 
claim, and do not conceive of their work in terms of a “mental hospital”, they 
believe that, handling young people as they do at a moment of crisis in their 
young lives, there is opportunity for healing their spirits.) 


1 HE homeless waifs on the streets of Shanghai are commonly 
called “‘guttersnipes.” This miserable collection of human be- 
ings are a mixed lot and include beggars and pick-pockets, 
they are despised by others and neglected by society. 


| An English religious organization in Shanghai, the Friends’ 
Centre, in order to help these drifting waifs and apply mental healing, 
on the 8th of May established the Friends’ Receiving Home for 
Children. 

This Receiving Home is located in a quiet, simple, foreign style | 
house at 1086, No. 8 Yu Yuen Road. The responsibility for the 
Home is shared by two “guardian mothers” as’we may style them. 
One is Miss Dorothy Behenna, some thirty years of age, active and 
sympathetic and the other Miss Chen Shih-Ying, a refined and gentle 
young woman of a kind disposition. This receiving home is different 
from the usual type ‘of children’s refuge or child welfare centre: 
those who are sent there are all problem children, they are left there 
for about a fortnight and receive appropriate educational treatment 
and are then sent on elsewhere. In other words this institution has 
something of the character of a children’s mental hospital: it takes 
children afflicted with criminal tendencies and in the institution they 
are given the best mental treatment and are then discharged, so that 
it may indeed be called a mental hospital. 


It is for this reason that the number of children to be taken 
into the Home at one time is limited to thirty and usually there are 
only between ten and twenty........ All the waifs received by 
the Home are sent by the Child Protection Section of the Shanghai | 
Municipal Council and at present they cannot take in children other- 
wise brought to them. | . 


All the furnishings of the Home are neat and simple. A garage 
is used as a place in which to clean up the children when they are © 
first brought in and there they are bathed. The ground floor of 
the house includes a visitors’ receiving room, a room which serves 
as class room, playroom and dining room and also a kitchen. On 
the floor above there is a dormitory for boys and one for girls, each 
with bathrooms attached. The beds consist of cleverly devised 
wooden frames to which the bedding is attached by hooks; each oblong 
partition makes one bed; at night the whole frame is lowered on to 
the floor, but’ in the day it is raised and hooked to the wall leaving 
the floor space clear, so that on rainy days the dormitories can be 
used as play rooms. In front of the house is a grass patch round © 
‘which have been planted trees, so the children can go through their — 
‘morning €xercises in this nice bit of garden and also get the benefits 
of sunlight. 


- When we come to inquire into the causes of these children being 
deft to wander about the streets we find that most of them became _ 
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separated from their parents owing to the war, though there are 
cases of running away from ill-treatment in their homes, and many 
have simply lost their way in the streets. Most of them have 
experienced months of homeless wandering and one had been in 
prison for half a year. Three had been little thieves, working under 
the direction of a master pickpocket, carrying on their practices at 
bus stops or other crowded places, and daily they were able to transfer 
from the pockets of others to their own pockets bank notes totalling 
in value from two to fifty dollars. 


When the children are first sent by the police to this Receiving 
Home the “guardian mothers” first give them a bath, so as to remove 
all parasites, and getting these children really clean is quite a lengthy 
business; it took repeated processes lasting two days before the 

parasites were finally eradicated from one child’s head of hair. 


3 The bodies of the children owing to insufficient nourishment are 
often sadly emaciated and about a third of them have scars on their 
bodies, about two thirds have some sort of disease, scabies, ulcers 
and other skin diseases being most in evidence. 


| If any severe disease makes its appearance the children are 
sent to hospital, for the body must be cured of its diseases before 
the mental maladies can receive treatment. When the children have 
been cleaned up their. old clothes are removed to be sterilised and 
the children are dressed in clean clothes belonging to the Home. 
-- Then the “guardian mothers” question them kindly in order to find out 
the source of their maladies and the nature of their particular 
problems. ....... 


_ This orderly life causes these drifting waifs to forget their old 
dangerous and evil environment, and they happily acquire new and 
good habits, they lose their old criminal mentality and unreliable 
behaviour and instead acquire a taste for cleanliness and self reliant, 
creative characters. | 


- Such development of good character is brought about through 
their regular daily lessons, suitable children’s games, by teaching 
them to make their beds, sweep the dormitories and take proper 
care each of his or her own towel, tooth brush, mug, bowl and chop- 
sticks; the constant cultivation in every way of the wilderness of 
their young minds continues until at last truly lovable sprouts show 
their heads above ground. | ee 


_ The great opportunity for the watering of the young plant “love” 
is that item in the daily program, the “family gathering.’ These 
poor waifs have lost both their parents, these poor little homeless 
creatures, in the whole course of their dreary past lives, have never 
tasted a father’s or mother’s love, the sweet savour of real home 
life, everywhere they have met cruelty and hardship, and this has 
created in their young minds a hatred of society. But Now? The 
loving care of those in charge gathers the whole family of children, 
and they chat and play happily together. Thus in these young minds 
love sprouts and grows, they come to regard the “Home” as home 
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indeed and those in charge as real mothers. As love first changes 
life they come to understand for the first time affection and the 


gentle word. When they have come to feel that they have each a — 


place in the Home, they come to a new understanding also of the’ 
world outside and feel that they have a place in society too. 


The poor child’s sense of inferiority is removed and after a 
brief period of education, he (or she) has changed into a new character 
and a new courage and vigour has been substituted for all its past 
propensities; a new life has begun. 


After a week’s course in literacy the child can at the least re- 
cognise the ideograms of his own name, knows his own age and the 
numbers up to a hundred, and the four directions (north, south, east 
and west) and the most current place names and names of streets, 
so that there is no fear of his losing his way on the streets again. 
There was one child of only seven who in a very few days learned | 
to write the complicated ideogram “Chiang.” 


Let me give an example of the sort of result attained by this 
mental treatment. A small beggar was brought to the home who 
had been the favourite bait of the head of a beggars’ gang. After 
a few days in the Home unfortunately he fell ill with a fever and 
was sent to a charity hospital. Somehow or other news of this got to 
the head of the beggars’ gang who reversing his former attitude to 
his victim came every day to the hospital to visit him and bring 
him presents, trying to lure him back with enticing words and 
specious promises to become his tool once more. But this child 
would not be fooled again. Through the nurses at. the. Hospital: he 
sent a message to those in charge of the Home that he did not want 
to get back into the clutches of the gang leader and wanted to get 
beyond his reach. | 


This is an obvious example of successful ata treatment, for 
that child had indeed attained a new life. 


But when these children leave the home—that is indeed a sad 
picture! They all just hate to go—to leave this children’s paradise. 
There was even one child who wept and clung to Miss Ch’en’s sleeve 
wailing, “I don’t want to leave!” 


But for the sake of his later welfare this cuits could not 
but be refused. However, when the children leave those in charge 
make a note of their new addresses and frequently visit them and 
cheer them up. 


As for the expense of this “Receiving Home,” help has been 


received from the Society of Friends in England, but on account 


of the war in their own country. these funds can no longer be de- 
pended on. 


“This is really the business of the Chinese people, why does 
not the community give ample help for the promotion of this very 
urgent work?” So observed the Warden, Miss Ch’en. 


Yes, indeed! Why does it not? 
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Foreign Religions of the T'ang 
F. S. DRAKE | 
II. MAN ICHEISM 


1. Rise and Spread of Manicheism. _ 
ANICHEISM arose in Persia in the third century A.D. It was 
M a new religion combining ideas of Christianity and Buddhism © 


with Zoroastrianism. The founder—Mani (}g}~)—was born 

about A.D. 216, and was killed in A.D. 272 (or 277) by the 
Zoroastrians, and his disciples were bitterly persecuted. The original 
centre of the religion was Babylon, and it spread thence westwards 
to the Mediterranean region, and eastwards to Central Asia, where 
Samarkand (#%F #772) became its centre. It also spread to India and 
to China during the T’ang dynasty. In Europe it continued until 
the 12th century as the sect of the Cathari or Albigenses, and finally 
succumbed to persecution. In Central Asia it gradually declined after 
the rise of Mohammedanism; but in China, after its decline in the 
ninth century, it lingered on in Fukien until the Ming dynasty (14th 
century). It may perhaps yet be existing in some form or another 
among the secret sects in the villages of China. 


Its Character and Teaching. 


For a long time the teaching of Mani and his followers was 
obscure, because their own writings in Europe had all perished, and 
their doctrines could only be gathered from scattered notices by 
their critics. An important source of information is Saint Augustine, 
who had been an adherent of this religion for ten years before he 
became a Christian, and who failed to find in it the satisfaction of 


his moral and spiritual need. 


From these scattered notices it appears that the. teaching of 
Mani was based upon Persian dualism, the opposing Kingdoms of 
Light (AAFL) and Darkness (fR3?), known in the Chinese sources 
as Er-tsung (42). Jesus appeared to redeem men from the material 
world, but his body was a phantom, as with the Gnostic Christians. 
Mani is the last and greatest prophet the Paraclete promised 


by Jesus, the true guide of men, in the Chinese sources the Envoy 


of Light (ABB). As Matter is evil, the path of salvation is by 
severe asceticism. Adherents are divided into two classes: the Elect 


 (electi, in Chinese called séng f#, ch‘iian-chien also written 


22 fH, and séng-t’u ##fE), and the Hearers (auditors, in Chinese called 


Ving-jén WA, t’ing-ché Fae, hsing-che 47% and t’ing-shih #4+-). 
The Elect eat no meat and drink no wine; they abstain from mar- 
riage, and from all manual work, including the preparation of their 
-ewn food, and devote themselves to fasting and to regulated prayers. 
The Hearers live an ordinary life, but.-somewhat retired, abstaining 


from animal food, practising simple forms of worship, and ministering 
to the bodily needs of the Elect. The Manicheans also practised 


- forms of baptism and of a sacramental meal. They were skilled in 


astronomy, and their manuscripts discovered in Asia show skil) in 


_ painting and excellent penmanship, 
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3. New Light from Asia. 

In recent years (from 1898). this knowledge has been confirmed 
: and increased by the discovery of Manichean works and manuscripts 
in Asiatic languages. A list of these is given along with the most 
important works on Manicheism by Chavannes and Pelliot in “Un 
Traité Manichéen Retrouvé en Chine” (Paris, 1913) on pp. 9-11, also — 
on pp. 3-4 and 123. Of chief interest for our subject are those 
found at Turfan (#-462§) in Chinese Turkestan, and at Tun-huang 
(3% 12) on the western border of Kansu, within the frontiers of China 
Proper. About 1904 the German archaeologist Le Coq made several 
expeditions to Turfan and excavated ruined Buddhist rock-temples in 
the sides of the cliffs. Here he found in the debris, preserved by the 
dry desert atmosphere. a quantity of Manichean manuscripts and 
fragments of the tenth century in the Persian, Syrian. Ouighur 
(3848), Turkish (329%) and Sogdian (BE) languages.* A number 
of these have been published and details are given by Chavannes and - 
Pelliot (see above). 

_ In 1908 M. Pelliot found a small femaiient of a Manichéan manu- 
script in Chinese in the Tun-huane caves (3y}487 3) on the western 
border of Kansu. This was published in China in the Tun-huang 
Shih-shih i-shu in 1909, in the Shih-shih mi-pao 
(Ar in 1910, and in the Ming-sha shih-shih i-shu_ hsii-v‘ien 
in 1917; and in France in the Bulletin de |’Ecole 
francaise d’FExtréme-Orient. VIII, 518. It is preserved in the 
Bibliothéaue Nationale, Paris, and is known as the Paris or Pzlliot 
Fragment. 

About the same time another and much longer manuscript in 
Chinese, also fragmentary, came to light from the same spot, and 
was published bv Lo Chéng-yii ( #f The E ) in 1911 in the Kuo-hsiieh 
ts’ung-k’an (3 number 2. It is preserved in the Metropolitan 
ply (FA el in Peking, and is known as the Fragment of. 

eking 
These two a both belong to the ninth century. They - 
have been carefully studied and translated into French by Chavannes 
we) and Pelliot ({44%%n) together with all known Chinese texts 
bearing on Manicheism, and published with full notes in “Un Traité 
Manichéen retrouvé en Chine,” Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1913. 


: Among these texts is a T’ang dynasty manuscript of chapters 
one to ten of the Hua-Hu ching (44 fA “Scripture Relating the 
Conversion of the Foreigners”)—a Taoist work by Wang Fu (=F ¥-) 
of the fourth century, frequently suppressed by the Chinese govern- 
ment, and lost since the thirteenth century, except for isolated 
quotations in various authors. The recovered manuscript has a 
section describing one of Lao Tzit’s incarnations.as Mani (>xMEJE), 
and giving some additional information regarding Manicheism, which 
confirms an existing quotation by Hiing Mai (3 A.D. 1125-1290). 
This also’has been published in the Tun-huang shih-shih i-shu (1909), 


1. Le Coq: “Buried Treasures of Chinese Turkestan”, Geo. Allen and 
Unwin, 1926. See also for further finds at Turfan, = Aurel Stein: “Inner- 
most Asia”, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1928, Rae ed 
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and the Shih-shih mi-pao (1910). and the part relating to Manicheism 
- has been translated into French -with critical notes by Chavannes 
and Pelliot in “Un Traité Manichéen retrouvé en Chine.” 


 §till another Manichean manuscript in Chinese has been found 
_ by Sir Aurel Stein in Tun-huang, and denosited in the British Museum, 
Notice of this is given hy M. Pelliot in “Les Traditions Manichéennes 
au Fou -kien” (T’oung Pao, 1923), but I have not had access to it yet. 


4, ‘History of Manicheism in China 
_ For the study of Manicheism in China the following are the 
main sources: 
. Scattered references in the dynastic and Buddhist histories, 
encyclopedias. and private collections; the stone monument at Kara- 
halgasoun (A.D.821) in outer Mongolia ( 
RE: the two Manichean manuscripts mentioned above—the Paris 
of Pelliot Fragment, and the Fragment of Peking; and the Taoist 
manuscript of the Huda-Hu Ching together with. the 
Manichean manuscript found in Tun-huang by Sir Aurel Stein. 


These have been gathered together and published with critical 
discussion in French by Chavannes and Pelliot, as mentioned above; 
“Un Traité Manichéen retrouvé en Chine”, 1913; and in Chinese 
(with the exception of the three Tun-Huang manuscripts) bv Wang 
Kuo-wei (=F ) : Mo-ni chiao liu--ju Chung-kuo k’ao ( 
) in Ya-chow hsiieh-shu tsa-chih ( REE) 1921 (Collected 
Works $8 pp. 7-14): and bv Ch’én Yiian Mo-ni 
chiao ju-Chung-kuo k’ao (RE “History of Manicheism 
in China”) in Kuo-hsiieh chi-k’an “Journal 
of Sinological Studies” of Peking University, Vol. I, No. Z, 1923). 


-. The second part of the “Traité Manichéen” by Chavannes and 
- Pelliot, that is the part that deals with the historical texts has been 
translated into Chinese in abbreviated form by Feng Ch’éng-chiin | 
(35 7% ), and gives in a small space the Chinese text of the source 
material (Mo-ni chiso liu-hsing Chung-kuo k’ao 
Commercial Press, 1931). | 
| A supplementary article with reference to texts coming to light 
since the publication of “Un Traité Manichéen retrouvé en Chine” 
has been published by M. Pelliot in T’oung Pao, Vol. XXII, 1923, 


| entitled “Les Traditions Manichéennes au Fou-kien.” It refers more 


particularly to the Sung and Yiian dynasties. 


The history of Manicheism in China falls into three periods: 
the first period is that in which the religion was first introduced 
into China, A.D. 694-732; the second period is that in which Man- 
- icheism was advanced in China with the help of the Ouighurs, and 
_ lasts from A.D. 762 to the decline of the Ouighurs in A.D. 840 and 
_ the persecution of A.D.843; the third period is that of decline, and 
extends from the defeat of the Ouighurs by the — in A.D. 849 
until the fourteenth — 
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(a) First period,.A.D. 694-732: The Coming of Manicheism to China, 

Manicheism entered China later than both Zoroastrianism 
(A.D. 516) and Christianity (A.D. 635). The first reference to 
Manicheism in Chinese literature is by the Buddhist monk Hsiian- 
chuang (448) who travelled to India from A.D. 630-645. He says: 
“In Persia the shrines of the Heaven (-God) (ji) are numerous, 
and he is worshipped by the T’i-na-po heretics ( #RAPRRAWM).”2 The 
“T’ji-na-po’ are identified by Chavannes and Pelliot with the 
Dénavari, the Persian term for the Elect of the Manicheans.2 The 
term occurs a number of times in the form “Tien-na-wu” (@WAZ) 
in the Chinese Manichean manuscript, the Fragment of Peking.’ 
The reference of Hsiian-chuang therefore is clearly to Manicheism. 


The first recorded entrance of Manicheism into China occurs | 
in a Buddhist work—the Fo-tsu t’ung-chi ( “General History 
of the Buddhist Patriarchs’”, part 39) by Chih-p’an (7%) A.D. 
1269.5 The passage reads: “In the first year of the Yen-tsai (3E # ) 
period (A.D.694), a Persian fu-to-tan (#434) came to the Court, | 
bringing the heretical Er-tsung ching (— 478K ‘Scripture of the Two 
Principles’).” Here again the name later used for Manicheism, 
“Mo-ni chiao”’, has not yet appeared, but the terms “fu-to-tan’’ and 
“Er-tsung” are sufficient to identify the stranger. The term fu-to-tan 
(4 22H ) occurs twice in the Peking Fragment® and is explained by 
Chavannes and Pelliot as a transcription of the Pahlavi “fur a sta- 
dan’—“one who knows the doctrine,” and so stands for a “complete 
initiate’”—one who has reached the highest grade of the Elect.?: In 
the Peking Fragment they are named immediately after the “Mu-shé’”’ 
(32f—) from the Persian moze or “teachers” (fii). The author of 
the Fo-tsu t’ung-chi, misunderstanding this, has explained in a com- 
ment that “fu-to-tan” is the name of “a native of Ta-ts’in in the 


Western Sea” AZ BA i.e. of Syria). 


With regard to the Er-tsung ching (“Scripture of the Two Prin- 
ciples”), the term ‘Er-tsung’, “Two Principles’, occurs both in 
the Pelliot Fragment, and in the Fragment of Peking,® in the relevant 
section of the Hua-Hu ching,’ and frequently in the Chinese texts 


Chavannes and Pelliot: Un Traité Manichéen retrouvé en Chine, Texte 
I; the authors take.K not as “the Heaven (-God)” but as “gods” in 
general. I take this opportunity to make a correction in Part I of this 
series, “Zoroastrianism”, Chinese Recorder” June 1940, where this text is 
referred to as indicating Zoroastrianism; I had overlooked the term “T’i- 
na-po” in the second clause. On p. 349 of that article the phrase “with 
the possible exception of Persia (in part 11)” should be deleted. 

Traité, p. 174 and p. 58, n. 1. az 

Traité, pp. 104, 103, 102, 101, 100, 99. 


Traits, Texte II. Ch’én Yian: “History of amg in China”, p. 205, 
Traiteé, pp. 104, 99. 

Traité p. 74 n. 1. 

Traité, p. 188 and pp. 108, 101. 

Traité, Pl, II and p. 144, 
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that have reference to Manicheism.” It corresponds to a similar 
expression in Turkish and Persian texts—“the Two Roots”—and 
denotes the two cosmical princivles of Light and Darkness. The 
Er-tsung ching was evidently one of the important Manichean scrip- 
tures. Ch’én Yiian surmises that the existing Peking Fragment may 
he the Er-tsung ching.” 


This passage therefore clearly refers to Manicheism, and records 


the first known arrival of a Manichean in China, He came from 
_ Persia and brought with him one of his Scriptures. 


The next recorded arrival of Manicheans in China is twenty-five 


“years later. The record is preserved in the Sung dynasty historical 
encyclopedia, the Ts’é-fu ytian-kuei, pt. 971. (AR 971) A.D. 


1013 and states that in the year A.D.719 (fi7c-¢4¢) among other 
embassies that came to China from Western Asia the “king” of 


Chih-han-na ( Jaghaniyan) of the state of Tokharestan 


K#E), named Ti-shé ( #)* identified with Tes, the vice-roy of 


Tokharestan),!2 sent a “great mu-shé” (~A3£f§), an astronomer of 
ereat learning, to the Emperor of China with the request that the 


Emperor would enquire of him about public affairs, and also about 


his religion, and that if he found he possessed these abilities, the 
Emperor would give orders for his support and for the’ building of 
2 Church for his 

The same event is recorded less. fully in an earlier work, the 


_T‘ai-p‘ing huan-yii chi, part 186 p. 10a, 186) which 
was compiled between ‘A.D.976 and 983." 


- That this envoy was a Manichean is shown by the fact that he 


is described in the text as a “great mu-she” (ABB ). This term 


occurs five times in the Peking Fragment, 15 and is explained as the 


transcription in Chinese of the Persian “moze”, and the Sogdian 


“mwck’ ”, indicating the teachers” of the Manichean com- 
munity.!® The envoy is also described as an astronomer, whose learn- 


ing is reeommended to the Emperor. There is evidence from Western 
texts that the Manicheans were interested in astronomy.'* The Chin- 


ese dynastic histories show that during the T’ang dynasty the Chinese 
were susceptible to the influence of foreign astronomical ideas— 
Persian, Sogdian and Indian. Chavannes and Pelliot have set: forth 


evidence in “Un Traité Manichéen”’ pp. 182-201 that from the middle 


of eighth century A.D. the seven-day week was known in China, and 
that the foreign names of the days, preserved in Chinese literature, 


10. Traité, pp. 157 ff. 

12. Traite, 176 

-Traité, Texte IIT. Ch’é én Ydan: op. cit. D. 206. 

14, Traiteé, Texte IV. 


, 1d. Traité, pp. 104, 99, 97, 96. 
. 16. Traité, p. 73 n. 2 and p. 94 n. 3. 


17. Chén Yuan, op. cit. g 207, and Augustine’s “Confessions”, 
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were transcriptions from the Sogdian—the language of the Samarkand 
region, which was a centre of Manicheism. The earliest source 
for.these names is the Buddhist work translated by Amogha (A\%) 
in A.D. 759 Wén-shu-shih-li, P’u-sa chi chu Hsien so shuo chi-hsiung 
He waWees). The first day, the day of the Sun, is called “mi” (3 or 
a@), and the fact that the Manicheans fast on the “mi” day is noted 
by his disciple Yang Ching-féng (48%)a) in A.D. 764.18 Moreover 
the use of the word “mi” (3) for Sunday until recent years in local 
calendars in Fukien was noted by an observer in 1871, and gave 
rise to Wylie’s essay “On the knowledge of a Weekly Sabbath in 
China”’.!® Fukien, as we shall see, was the last stronghold of Man- 
icheanism in China, where it lingered until the fourteenth century. 
Tt seems likely therefore that the Manicheans played an imporant 
part in the introduction of foreign astronomical ideas into China, 
and that it was their scientific learning that first recommended their 
faith, to the Chinese, in striking resemblance to Matthew Ricci and 
the Jesuits in the 16th and 17th centuries. 


Within thirty-eight years of the first coming of Manicheans to 
China, an edict was issued (A.D.7382 -+4F) denouncing this 
religion as heretical, as falsely appropriating the name of Buddhism 
and misleading the people; it was therefore prohibited; but the 
practice of it was to be permitted to foreigners themselves, because 
it was their own native religion. This edict is preserved in the com- 
mentary of the T’ung-tien (3§#1) of Tu Yu (At), part 40, which 
dates from A.D. 766-801. This reminds us of the similar prohibition 
of the practice of Zoroastrianism by the Chinese people during the 
T’ang dynasty, while the worship itself, as part of the official areem, 
or on the part of foreigners, was tolerated?! 


The edict of A.D.732 may be taken both as a ‘istcinination of 
Manicheism, and also as a limited recognition and toleration of it 
by the State. The recognition may have been due to the desire 
to retain the services of the Manichean astronomers, as in the case 
of the Jesuits during the early Ch’ing dynasty. That Manicheanism 
continued to exist in China is clear from the fact that we still hear 
of its presence in Loyang in 762 A. D. _ this brings us to the 
next period of its history. 


With regard to the Chinese name for ‘Maniditien: the usual 


designation in Chinese literature is Mo-ni chiao (fi ex). The 
term Mo-mo-ni (> #Ej/e) used in this text, in the preceding citation 


from Yang Ching-feng, and in the Tunhuang manuscript of-the Hua- | 


hu ching (AC BRE ), is taken by Chavannes and Pelliot to stand for 


18. Traité, Texte VIII: .... (nirgrantha=heretics) 
O seesee 

19. Wylie: Chinese Researches, Shanghai, 1897. 

BA ES o S 
Traité, Texte V. Ch’én Yiian, oi cit. p. 207. 

21. See Part I, Zoroastrianism, “Chinese Recorder,” June 1940, p. 353 and New 
T'ang History, bk. 46, p. 15a, 
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Mar Mani or “Lord Mani’’.22 In later literature, owing to the con- 
fusion between the two characters of similar sound ‘“‘mo’’, the first 
is sometimes used in place of the second, and the religion is often 
called Mo-ni chiao (AKER) ; the form Mo-mou-ni at or simply 
Mou-ni (#Jé) also occurs in later texts. 


Traité, p. 146, n. 2. 
| to be continwed) 


‘The N Problem* 
M. S. BATES 


to know what are the basic factors in the age-long and wide- 
spread tendency of the Chinese people, so largely industrious 
and economical, to turn to the wasting habit of opium-smoking. 
Is there any physical peculiarity, or any characteristic of diet, which 
makes them more subject than other peoples to this particular 
temptation? Poverty and monotony of life, lack of recreation and. 
of- healthy interests, ignorance of the consequences of addiction, are 
important conditioning elements. But these same conditions are 
also and perhaps equally present among the peasants and workers 
of many other countries, even where opium has long been produced 
and sold without becoming the material of notorious vice as in China. 
Attempted comparisons are of value only as possible aids to analysis 
of basic cravings, and therefore as approaches to fundamental remedy. 
Extraordinary intensity of demand is the ultimate foundation of profit 


es PIUM is an old and great evil in China. One would give much — 


exploitation. 


Given the weakness and the propensity, there is no adequate 
justification for the commercial and political greed, of whatever 
nationality, that has fostered them: On all sides the narcotic 
business stands publicly condemned as a pernicious evil. It is 
defended only upon occasion by those who have immediate financial 
interest at stake or by those who turn in revulsion from the humbug 
of some of the insincere or ineffective organizations of “suppression.” 

Missionaries have ‘played an important part for two or three 
generations in arousing the public, both in China and abroad, to the 
dangers of opium and to the need for serious remedy. Christian 
Chinese have long been active in educational and organizational 


effort to check the evil. Latterly, secular education and the better 


types of government officials have been strongly lined up against 
opium, and with marked results. 

Before the war began, cultivation of the poppy had been wiped 
out from large areas in East and Central China, where also the 
general consumption was markedly reduced. Indeed, in certain places 
the price of opium brought from a great distance was abnormally 
low, because social and governmental. pressure had significantly 


*This is an article prepared for the CHINA CHRISTIAN YEAR BOOK, 
to be issued autumn, 1940. This chapter was written May 8, 1940, on the basis 
gathered largely as preliminary to a wider 
“Study. | 
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lessened the effective demand. Improvement was by no means 
uniform, and generally speaking, was retarded in the western pro- 
vinces. There were also complications of heroin and of various 
narcotic pills, especially in certain northern regions where they were 
produced and distributed by means outside the jurisdiction of the 
Chinese authorities. But the picture as a whole was one of such 
persistent advance. under governmental effort, that Christian groups 
had relaxed their concern. We had the comfortable feeling that at 
last the course of the struggle was definitely for the right. 


War has disastrously changed that picture in much of the area 
where previous progress was most satisfactory. Information is 
seriously incomplete, and indeed is not easy to secure under present 
conditions. But specific and important samples of the _ present 
situation will be shown here, along with restrained generalizations, 
which we hope later to make more bold, for better or for worse. 


Not only were the former administrations and their personnel 
dislodged in favor of local groups more frequently related to the sale 
and even to the use of opium, but the common people have been 
plunged into suffering, poverty, and discouragement which make 
them more susceptible to the sales-talk of ‘‘medicines’, whether 
sedative (opium) or stimulant (heroin). Open and convenient sale 
by government shops or licensed dealers, supplemented by agegres- 
sive peddling of heroin in such localities as do not favor public dis- 
tribution of the latter, have generously provided supplies. In certain 
cases, attractive advertising or distribution as pay for services to 
the military also help to extend the use of narcotics. 


Peking and Nanking, and portions of Tientsin and Shanghai, 
will be passed over lightly because their conditions are weil known. 
There is enormous increase in trade and consumption under public 
monopolies. Peking alone boasts 314 public opium establishments 
according to one official statement; and full 600 according to a well- 
known private resident. A good observer estimates that one-tenth 
of the population are using opium. Although supplies are provided 
abundantly from Jehol, there is evidence that near Peking farmers 
have planted poppies under urging by the police. Heroin is even 
more commonly used than opium. In Nanking, one high official 
reports that $5,000,000 monthly reaches the central treasury of the 
regime from taxes on opium in the Lower Yangtze Valley alone. 
Another says the amount is $6,000,000, and adds that 5,000 mow of 
poppies are being grown within twenty miles of the capital. 


But it is more instructive to observe the almost universal] spread 
of deterioration in the occupied areas. Hankow, for example, has 
82 wholesale stores; 340 dens, and 120 hotels in the game. Known 
daily sales are 4,000 ounces in a population of 500,000. Licensed 
smokers number 5,000; those unlicensed are estimated at 50,000. 
Heroin addicts are considered to be more numerous than the users of 
opium, but as usual the trade is irregular and cannot be adequately 
reported. There is much planting of the poppy, including experi- 
mental work on a government farm formerly used for scientific 
improvement of food crops. The horrible relapse is emphasized by 
the situation in 1935-37, when everything possible was done to 
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suppress the smoking of opium, and the death penalty was applied 
to dealers and users of heroin. : abe 
In a Shansi city of 30,000 people (Fenchow), sales of heroin are 


| estimated at $5,000 per day. Frequently wives and children, as well 


as houses, are sold by those enslaved to the drug. Taiku, with 18,000 
people, is a notorious center for narcotics. One-tenth of the popula- 
tion are using opium, while one-fifth are addicted to heroin. $30,000 
worth of heroin per day is distributed from Taiku. The occupation 
authorities announced heavy fines for any one who destroys poppies, 
a direct answer to the Eighth Route Army’s death penalty for cul- 
tivation. Ten to twenty per cent of the surrounding territory is 
growing poppies. Production and consumption have increased many- 
fold in three years. Churches are having difficulties in keeping 
certain of their members free from the evil of growing the poison 
that ruins their fellowmen. ee 


_ In Shantung, Tehchow has 96,000 people, served by 80 places 
selling heroin at something like $50 each per day. A missionary in 
that general region has seen the poppy for the first time in 24 years | 
of life in North China. Narcotics are considered to be ten times 
worse than before the war. Farmers say that the maligned Eighth 
Route Army in its territory strictly prevents the growing of the 
poppy and all trade in opium. Chefoo reports a great increase in 
narcotics. and an officially received revenue from opium amounting to 
$1.157.000 from 140 licensed sales agencies and dens for opium, among 
only 150,000 people. Much land near Weihsien and also near Tsingtao, 
is planted to poppies. | | 

., Kaifeng has 170 opium stores and more than.200 smcking dens 
for 250,000 population. There are 40,000 known smokers. March 
sales were reported in the press as $186,500 which would seem to 
be only a fraction of the actual consumption. Only 700 smokers are 


registered, and thus the official position is meaningless. Moreover, 


as is common throughout North China, Koreans conduct the heroin 


business with government sanction in about 200 stores classed as 


“foreign concerns.” Opium is grown considerably in North Honan, 
and.across the border in Hopei. The whole-situation is indescribably 
worse than in 1937. People are selling their homes to buy opium. 


_ Wuhu, a city of hardly 150.000 people, reports a doubling of 
opium consumption and a startling growth of heroin, which was 
hardly used before the war. There are 30 regular opium stores, 


nearly 600 public and semi-private smoking dens, and about 100 places 
selling heroin. Addictions among officials are notorious, also the 


extent of secret trade and corrupt protection. 


In Canton proper there are today some 500,000 persons, for 
whom are provided 852 registered dens, fo which should be added 


about: one-third for unregistered places. There are 80 holes selling 


dregs and ashes to coolies. Two centrally located districts among the 
twelve into which the city is divided, contain 117 registered establish- 


_ ments of the first class and 40 of the second class, also selling heroin 


pills. In the same two districts, there are 38 rice shops, 9 firewood 
shops, ® kerosene shops. There is some attractive advertising of 
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narcotics. $700,000 worth of Iran opium is known to have been 
secured in one deal. Poppies are observed in the surrounding 
country. By the contrast with previous suppression, general although © 
irregular, with closely controlled sale to addicts, Canton is now com- 
petently directed on the way to ruin. ae : 

There is at hand evidence for the revived growing of poppies 
in occupied portions of eight provinces. This is definitely a reversal 
of the course of humanity, and a register of greed that will mark 
the lives and deaths. of millions. ee 

Among the regions that have not changed hands, there is lesser 
movement to report. In one district of Fukien, there is recorded a 
noticeable increase in government sales, though many sections are 
improved by.serious government suppression. Large portions. of . 
Chekiang, Kiangsi and Hunan do not show narcotics as a major 
problem; although reports from Changsha are somewhat uneasy. 
Kweichow and Yunnan were bad before the war, and Yunnan is 
officially considered the chief producing province under Chinese 
control today. Sikiang is a troublesome producer, though new effort 
is being made to shut off the Szechuan market which it has sup- 
plied. Although there is independent evidence of marked improve- 
ment in the southwest, official and private opinion is too quickly 

The most interesting changes have occurred in Szechuan proper, 
where production has been eliminated in 135 or 148 hsien, and is now. 
confined to small areas next to Sikiang. From Szechuan three well 
known Bishops, all of them travelling continually report the dis- 
appearance of poppies and greatly decreased trade and consumption. 
Government pressure against farmers and dealers has been very. 
severe since October, 1939. A large and well conducted remedial 
service is caring for the medical side of the problem. Its able and 
trusted head declares that prior to 1938 there were 2,000,000 
recognized addicts, of whom 700,000 remained in the late winter of: 
this year, a figure undergoing continuous reduction. Thus it is shown 
that a government can do 2 good deal against narcotics, even in the 
financial exigencies of wartime, if it is concerned with the welfare of 
the people and has the mora] determination in its leadership. 


In looking at the whole situation, Christians hear a new call 
for the moral appeal and the spiritual effort which must be at the 
heart of any considerable progress. The battle against evil is 
unending. Does the Christian Church dare to ignore the multiplica- 
tion of destructive forces, ruining the bodies and the wills of millions 
while we build up thousands? The individual addict and potential 
addict, the influential official, the great power of social stigma or. 
commendation, al] are in need of the challenge and the help that 
Christianity can bring. Learn the facts, exchange and publish them 
according to your conscience and judgment. Revive the fundamental 
work of education against narcotics, beginning in our constituencies 
and going just as far as we can. Appeal to officers, editors. secular 
educators, all who have power to check this mighty evil. Good 
governments welcome such aid. Other governments need it still 
more. What counts most of all is the welfare of these our brethren. | 
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In Remembrance 


| BISHOP SING TSAE-SENG | 
The Rt. Rev. Bishon Sing Tsae-seng, D.D., aged 80 yeears, formerly 


' Assistant-Bishop of the Diocese of Chekiang, died on Saturday, Seotember 


7, 1940, at the home of his son, Wm. Z. L. Sung, of St. John’s University. 
He was born in Ningpo on November 17, 1861. After several months 


of ill-health as a result of a fall, he died at the home of his youngest 


son, William Z. L. Sung, Vice-President and Dean of St. John’s Univer- 
sitv. The late Bishop was the first Chinese to be consecrated to the 


| bishopric in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


. For fiftv-five years he rendered untiring service to the church, first 
as deacon, then as priest, and later as archdeacon, the first Chinese to 
be given the last-named office. ._During his early years. he added to his 
work in the church the duties of Dean at Trinity College, a Church 
Missionary Society institution in Ningpo to which he gave thirty-two 
years of active service. 

- His father was the first Chinese priest to be ordained by the 
Anelican Church in Chekiang. Bishop Sing was the oldest of three 
brothers, two of whom were ordained priests of the same church. Four 
of his sisters married clergvmen, the eldest being the wife of the late 
Reverend K. D. Dzung of St. Paul’s Church in Shanghai. Two other 
sister married medical doctors who worked in mission hosnitals in Ningpo, 
- Bishop Sing had three sons and five daughters. The eldest son. 
the late Reverend Z. S. Sung, pastor of Grace Church in Shanghai, died 
two vears ago. Because of distinguished service in education and in 
the Church the Bishop was conferred the degree of Doctor of Divinitv 
in 1918 by St. John’s University and by Wycliffe College. University of 


‘Toronto, in Canada. As Assistant-Bishop of Chekiang, he established 


a number of new churches and brought the gospel to a great manv 
people in his province, often working under great hardship and in the 
presence of real personal danger. Nine years ago he retired from active 


service, but up to the time of his death, he was often consulted about 


matters of the church. 


MASTER WORKMAN DEACON LI YUAN’ 
Recently, in June, there occurred in Peking the death and funeral 


of a Christian Chinese gentleman whose obituary is worthy of a place 


and whose life deserves more than the brief mention of an obituary 
notice. He himself preferred the title of “deacon” because of his office 
in. the Congregational Church at Tungchou. Hopei: but we liked to think 
of him as Master-workman, carpenter, cabinet maker and builder. His 


death occurred in Peking instéad of in his foreign style residence in 


Tingchou, because he had had to flee to the city from the threats to 
the rich from kidnapners from whom he was defenceless since the 
disarming of the population. 

_ My ‘own first sight and knowledge of him is*memorable. It was 
forty-five years ago that I asked a fellow station member, Mr. E. G. 
Tewksbury, “Who is that handsome big man?”, pointing to over six feet 
of well-proportioned bone and muscle, and a face of smiling intelligence. 
“That” he said “is my right hand man. He is a fine carpenter and 


cabinet maker who can work also in brass, iron, steel or glass,—anything 
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he turns his hands to.” Thén he took me to see his physics and 
chemistry laboratory, which he said was better than that he had at 
Harvard,—and “carpenter Li does all the skilled work in making equip- 
ment, under my direction of course.” He was also the builder of the - 
foreign style missionary residences. The two story North China College 
building, 400 feet long, had a hot water heating system sent out from 
California. An error in the Dp ans made by the dealers compelled change 
of location in the large main upright water pipe and the recutting of 
many pipes. The task of dr2wing new plans and doing the work was 
entrusted to Mr. Li and was finished successfully though he had never 
seen or heard of hot water heating before. Our station was proud of 
this master workman and others. 

Once on being shown a picture frame from America made of 
machined moulding he held the mitred corner up to the light and mur- 
mured to himself “Not a trace of the use of a chisel” (to smooth over 
imperfections in the first matching). “When can my workmen ever 
approach such skill as that,” Once, when in later years after his 
“Tungchou Furniture Shop” in Peking had an established reputation 
for the best foreign style furniture, I asked about an inferior substitute 
for good fish glue, he simply remarked, “not an ounce of that pigskin 
glue ever saw the inside of my shop.” 


His high standard of honest workmanship built up heii him a smal! 
fortune unti] he owned land and foreign residences for rent in Peking. 
His old mother was attached to her Chinese style of home in preference 
to the foreign improvements. So on the first floor of his furnace heated 
house in Tungchou he made her a cosy suite of rooms with brick bed, 
and other Chinese furniture for her to use as she pleased. 


His own children were given all the education they could use; and 
a nephew of more scholarly tastes was sent to America for many years 
of specializing in economics at the expense of Mr. Li, to return later 
for the work under Jimmy Yen in the Mass Education Movement and as 
advisor to the new progressive government. 


-He took pleasure in spare time making specially finely finished 
bamboo bird cages of complicated design. He was one of the first in 
North China to make rackets, but made them for his own use and for 
friends, rather than as a part of his business. Once when a Spalding’s 
Gold Medal racket. guaranteed for a month broke in the frame and one 
sent in replacement broke in the same way he came and asked if I would 
let him try to make one that I could not break. He did, and -after.} had 
used it for several yéars happening to notice that its varnish was worn 
he brought me a new one, made from the wood of an old Manchu bow, 
saying that he would be proud to keep me supplied with rackets if I was 
willing to use his make. 

He was from a.poor farmer family, and at first with good wages 
and steady employment he was rather wild; outside of work hours 
frequenting the pleasure places of: the city, and he had a- profound 
contempt for the church and Christianity as he conceived it. He made 
sport of it among his boon companions and yet was friendly and loyal to 
his foreign employer. — In the great and genuine revival that swept ove" 
North China in the beginning of the Boxer year of 1900, the deeply moved 
students of the North China College tried in, vain to persuade him to 
become a Christian, for he was a jolly favorite of theirs. The — 
who spoke at his funeral was one Of those who had done personal wer: 
with him in vain, — | 
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ke June, 1900, when the missionaries of the American Board who 
had gathered at Tungchou in annual meeting fied to Peking for refuge, 


‘he was seized by the Boxers. and compelled to lead them through the 
- mission grounds so as to avoid the mines and traps they supposed had 
been laid, as they. looted and destroyed the premises. They also took 


him to help in the:siege of the Catholic stronghold of Chia Chia T’uan, 


seven miles East of Tungchou, for a month. He gave no willing assis- 


tance but was brought to think seriously of things. When released by 
the Boxers he had nothing left but a pair of trousers. He was com- 
mandeered by the Germans to lead an officer to the next town, Chang 
Chia Wan. The officer in dismounting came down upon Li’s bare foot 
with the heel of his military boot.. The kindness of that officer in taking 
the’ wounded member on his knee to clean the wound struck home to 
his heart. He later went to the Methodist compound in Peking for work — 
on their first buildings to be rebuilt after the destruction by the Boxers. 


A preacher there told him that after all these years of work at the 


missicn in Tungchou he ought to join the church. “Yes” he said,” I 
ought. But it will not be here. I will go back first and apply to join 
the church in Tungchou, where every one knows how I used to ridicule 

He went back and opened a carpenter shop for Chinese work alone, 
across the city from the newly bought mission compound outside the 


- south wall. He absolutely refused to do a stroke of work for the mission, 


because he said ‘he wanted no one to be able to say that he joined the 
church so as to get a job!’ The rule was not to receive anyone into the 
church for two years after the trouble had passed so as to avoid getting 
seekers for place only. When I was told that he was coming to church 
with his workmen I remarked that he might be able to pretend con- 
version for a few months but could not deceive us for long. In examin- 
ing him for admission to the church on probation nearly two years 


later, however, I was convinced of his sincerity and have never seen 
cause to doubt that conviction. He has been as faithful to his foreign 


friends, to the church and to Christ as anyone I ever knew of any 
nationality. When being finally examined for baptism with three others 


_ the first to join. after the Boxer trouble, he had already ceased to bring 
his workmen to church in a body, considering voluntary attendance, 


even though still on pay, as of more value than forced attendance. But 
he insisted that if they did not go to church they must work as al, 
to avoid temptations of idleness on a Sunday they knew not how ta use 
aright. I asked him if. he personally could keep Sunday. He repli 

that Sunday had come to mean so much-to him as a time to rest and 
learn to read his Bible, and to write, that he would continue to keep 


Sunday even though it might compel him to go back to day work with 


his own hands, instead of being manager. 

He had had a reputation for quick temper and for being a great 
fighter. One Saturday night he was paying off his men and told one 
that he was dismissed for careless work. The man went into a rage and 
reviled him up and down. The rest were amazed to see their boss 
answer not a word, but go on counting out their wages. When that 
was done he simply straightened up and said “Well, if you are through 
reviling take your money and your tools and go.” He admitted that he 
himself was amazed that he could quietly take the abuse without being 
enraged. He just remembered that his master “was reviled and reviled 
not again” and felt honored that he was enabled to suffer the same as 
his master who also was a carpenter. .He remarked that a year or two 
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ago before his conversion he would have grabbed a club and attacked 
the man who if not killed would have lain in wait for him in a dark 
alley at night with an axe to get revenge. | es 

r he had become a dedcon he was treasurer for the 


Years later after 
mission work of the station and on order had to pay out the salaries otf 


the preachers. Some of them felt it beneath their dignity to have to 
take his wages from the hand of an illiterate workman. One of them 
in shooting with a shotgun, unintentionally sent a charge over the work 
yard. Mr. Li told him of it as politely as he could wnen meeting him 
casually a few days later. The reply was “Oh, you need not be afraid 
I would shoot you. “It would dirty my gun.” Many years after in an 
intimate conversation, Mr. Li said that this cut him worse than the © 
reviling of the workman, but still the Lord enabled him to control his 
temper and he felt only joy that he could be a fellow sufferer with © 
‘Christ. He only mentioned the matter when the preacher had gone far 
away to other work, apologizing for even mentioning it. as 7 
Whenever he was honored with commissions by the church, he was 
most punctilious in discharging them. Though not the builder of the 
post-Boxer church edifice he was entrusted with the making of the pulpit 
furniture. Its elegant design, fine seasoned elm and high grade varnish 
have been proofs of his fidelity for nearly 35 years. For many years 
he was chairman of the committee on the Martyrs’ cemetery, BAZwR 
(Sheng? Chiao* Chia* Ch’eng?) the “Beautiful City of the Holy Church.” 
It was used by the whole community and its records had become con- 
fused, but he worked out a system which has been in use ever since. | 


A very common service that he was called upon often to perform, 
in company with a converted professional ex-gambler, was the matter 
of peacemaking. These two men of the world could hardly be deceived 
by any one, and in case of a quarrel if either party ever objected io 
getting these two men to settle the matter, we always took it as prima facie 
evidence that that party was in the wrong. As peacemakers they were 
keen, just and loving. They were of great service to the Christian com- 
munity and its neighbors. To many missionaries of the station and 
pastors both foreign and native of the church at Tungchou through the 
years, these two men were friends who “knew the heart’ and could bring 
Christian comfort and cheer. 


Some fifteen years ago Mr. Li contracted a double form of diabetes 
of great interest to the medical profession. The Peking Union Medical — 
College doctors who treated him were impressed by his character, self 
control, co-operativeness and intelligence. One of them told me, “He knows 
all about his disease that we do and can perform the necessary chemical 
tests at his own home.” His large family and many friends tried in vain 
to persuade him to humor his tastes and to get him to break the dieting 
rules prescribed. This hearty workman who was used to eating his 
16 ounces of white flour to a meal] patiently went through the long and 
painful process of accustoming himself to four ounces a day. A College 
teacher friend of his suffering from the same disease tempted him by 
telling how he ate everything he wanted and was no worse. But that 
man was in his grave a few months later while Mr. Li adamant as to 
his diet was rewarded by being out to play tennis and was able to carry 
on his business for about fifteen years longer. Then he was taken with 

is regimen. was Impossible to treat both dis ; i 
and to this he finally succumbed, = | ae 
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He had been told that new methods of the insulin treatment might 
cure the diabetes so that he could turn in earnest to the cure of the T.B. 
So a few months before he died he went with his son and the writer to 


the P.U.M.C. A thoroughly competent Chinese lady doctor went over him 


carefully and finally told him the truth that he\ wanted to know, that 
there was unfortunately no hope of curing the diabetes so that insulin 
treatment and strict diet could be dispensed with. He replied, “I can’t 
face you, doctor, and my old friend here. You will have to forgive me 
for abusing your kindness and causing you this trouble in vain, for I 
shall not take the treatment. I want to die instead.” As soon as we 
were outside his remark was “What a wonder that my China, still has 
a place like this, where a woman can be trained to do such a thorough 
and honest work as she, the doctor, has done on my body.” 


We may say of this carpenter deacon, what a Chinese scholar once 


said to me, after reading for the first time the first chapter of Matthew, 
‘about Joseph. “This man was a carpenter. I do not know whether he 
‘could read and write or not. It makes little difference. We Chinese 
can recognize that he was a gentleman, (Chiin tzu) and, in a sénse, a 


scholar.” Mr. Li Tzu Yan, also wag one of nature’s noblemen, and a 
Christian gentleman. Geo, D. Wilder, oe of Chinese Studies, ‘Peking, 


Our Book Table 


CHRISTIAN SYMBOLS IN A WORLD COMMUNITY. By Daniel Johnson Fleming, 


Union Theological Seminary. New York, Friendship Press, 1940. Cloth, 
viii, 150 pages, 222 illustrations, index. U. S.$2.00 


This book carries further Dr. Fleming’s former studies dealing with 


indigenous art forms adapted to the uses of the Christian religion. The 


first book, Heritage of Beauty, is a group of pictures of modern Christian 


architecture in Asia and Africa, illustrating the influence of indigenous 
- cultures, The second book, Hach With His Own Brush, has reproductions 
of contemporary Christian paintings and carvings in Asia and Africa. 


This new book has a universal and timeless quality, through the 


-symbols which seem to draw together not only the Church in many lands 
~ but also through all the ages. Symbols were used in the early church 
in Rome, writes Dr. Fleming, to disguise connection with a persecuted 
-. group. Their development to express abstract ideas, to educate and 
_: inform reached a-height in medieval Europe. Symbols became mediatory, 
way of knowing God, 


But symbolism has not -been confined to medieval Europe. Dr. 


= Fleming has chosen two excellent illustrations to show symbolism as 
used in the United States today—Riverside Chapel, Nw York City, and 

_’ the chapel at the University of Chicago. This university chapel con- 
- sciously uses symbols to express the religious continuity of the present 
_ with the past. The official guidebook to the chapel. says: 


“The sculpture is....primarily symbolic in character. It seeks to 


- set forth the religious continuity of the present with the past....The 
- sculpture would say to the observer, ‘We are a continuous part of the 
' great heroic religious development of mankind.’....The whole sculptured 
_ front thus comes to possess a dramatic unity, the heroes and molders 
.. of religion marching across the stage of history....and reminding us 
e future religious continuity with the past and hence also with the 
future. | 
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| The first impression gained from Dr. Fleming’s book is this very 
sense of unity within the church, and the fact that symbols have ‘no 
racial and language boundaries. Unfamiliar forms by their very position 
carry to the old meaning new insight, and on the whole there is no 
sense of startling innovation. 
The symbols illustrated in this study are taken from church architec- 
ture, church furnishings, vestments, Christian pictures and seals for 
Christians organizations. 
One of the most interesting buildings is the Cathedral at Dornakxal, 
India. It is no surprise that this church should show a choice use of 
indigenous forms, for Bishop Azariah, the first Indian Anglican Bishop, 
believes that the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon “should aspire to 
give a characteristically Indian flavor to that same common faith.” A 
definite aim in designing the cathedral was to make it harmonize with 
Indian temple architecture. It is a glorious sight to see the cross 
clearcut between the twin domes and minarets at the entrance. The 
interior shows the Dravidian pillars with capitals of Hindu crigin. Here 
the drooping banana bud comes out of the open flowers of the deadly 
nightshade. “The symbolism of this is immediately obvious to anyone 
‘familiar with South India, since the banana tree perpetually propagating 
itself from the same root signifies ever-continuing life, and the deadly 
nightshade is the symbol of death. By inscribing repreatedly on the 
pillars the cross and the lotus (the symbol to Hindus of the foot of 
God touching the earth and to Christians of the incarnation) the sym- 
bolism is completed, representing for India a divine Saviour who brought 
life out of death and ever lives to communicate that life to his followers.” 
The architectural illustrations show how every detail of the building 
and its furnishings may carry symbolic meaning—the open and closed 
carved doors, the decorated lintel, the pierced and cruciform windows of 
India, the balustrade (as at St. Andrew’s Church, Wuchang) the reading 
desk and pulpit, (as in the Church of the Crossroads, Honolulu.) | 
The use of: native motifs in Church vestments would seem to be a 
natural development in the countries of Asia, where textiles and their 
design have been of such importance. A chasuble using Chinese motifs, 
especially the phoenix, is illustrated. It would be interesting to have 
further examples of church vestments and hangings. 


One may follow through these pages the use of the lotus, the palm 
and various other plant forms. The use of the phoenix, the peacock, the 
swan and the crane is seen in many illustrations. Geometrical design 
is prevalent in Christian churches of the countries where Mohammedan- 
ism is found, and in Africa the characteristic rich decorative motifs | 
have been used. 

Dr. Fleming’s introduction to the illustrative material is entitled 
Values and Dangers in Symbols. Here one finds a thoughtful discussion 
of these two topics. Throughout the book the author has incorporated 
quotations from its correspondents who question the use of native 
symbols. From Calabar, West Africa, comes this statement: “The un- 
fortunate thing with much of the African religious symbols is that they 
have a degrading significance that will make it almost impossible to 
use them. There is danger that what is supposed to be African sym- 
bolism may really be ideas put into the African mind by a European.” 
Frem Korea comes this opinion: “The Korean church has taken over no 
symbolism. ‘I have never heard the slightest suggestion that they might 
even desire to appropriate any native symbolism.” “The theory on which 
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the church in Korea has gone from the start has béen that the new 
_ believer makes a complete break with his past and begins an absolutely 


new life. The use of old symbols would not be qa for a moment, 
and I think rightly so.” 


This latter point of view was. received from various sources, and 
the reader of the book may find illustrations in this volume which would 
seem to fall outside the scope of Christian symbolism. One questions, 
for example, the Christian significance of Illustration 125, the stone lion 
which is at the entrance to Yenching University, as well as various 
details from the Interchurch Social Center at Hangchow. These details 


show the dragon and the pearl, the cranes and deer of longevity. Beau- 
_tiful bits they may be but their Christian significance may be question- 
“ed by many. Perhaps people from other countries may find similar 
- eases of disagreement with interpretations. 


However this may be, it does not in the least minimize the importance 
of this great field of indigenous Christian art. The church should bs 


~ grateful to Dr, Fleming for his research and study in this field. With 
his studies as an inspiration, further work of study and experiment 


should develop. Judging from Dr. Fleming’s book, the church in China 


| ~has one of the richest expressions of Christian art. This should be made 
available to all Christians, not only to those of the church in China. 


I'oR THE HEALING OF THE NATIONS: Impressions of Christianity around the 
World. By Henry P. Van Dusen. _ Published by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, 1940. 
This is a book simple and easy to read. It is a direct contribution 

to the revaluation of Christianity as a movement in lands to be Christian- 

ized. Through that movement the author himself came and went with 
eyes and ears open. An earnest Christian mind working in a loyal 

Christian spirit has enabled him to receive and convey some vivid im- 

pressicns of foreign missions in many lands and his reflections of what 


he had found during the eight months of observation became vital to 


Christianity. A Christian who hesitates to do service to mankind in the 


“midst of war and rumour of war and any one who does not quite un- 
derstand the function or potentility of a missionary or is in doubt as 
» to the efficacy of foreign missions may find the book very helpful. 


The following is quoted for illustration of the inspiring and in- 
structive character of the book: 


“What, then, can the nascent World Christendom do in times like 
these? What in fact is it doing? 


Four things at least. It can seek to moderate the bitterness of 
conflict and iewiabe its unspeakable suffering. It can maintain the 
bonds of living spiritual fellowship amongst Christians of contend- 
ing nations across every chasm of misrepresentation, misundersta- 
ding and enmity. It can prepare the way for just and enduring 
peace. 


Most important of all, in its own lift it can preserve and even 
enhance the reality of world ccmmunity, thus rebuking efforts at 
its destruction and offering of all a living demonstration of its 
possibility for nations as well as for churches. These four things 

the World Council of Churches and its allied ecumenical Movements 
are actually accomplishing. 3s 
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A most interesting reference which is on page 94 may be quoted 
“A Canadian visiting Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
on Official business and invited by them to join their evening devotions 
thus describes the General’s prayer: 
‘I never expect to hear such a prayer again in all my life. The 
General began with a simple expression of thanks for their personal 
safety. Then he added thanks for the courage of the nation under 
fire. Then he prayed for strength for the men in the field and 
along the firing lines; he prayed for strength for himself, and added 
a most earnest plea for guidance and wisdom, that he should not 
fail the people. 
‘But the most amazing thing in his prayer was a plea that God 
would help him, and help China, not to hate the Japanese people. 
He prayed for the Japanese Christians and all. the suffering 
multitudes of Japan whose improverishment was making the war 
on China possible. 
‘In the simplest and humblest terms he laid himself at the service 
of the Almighty God and begged that he might know the Divine 
will and do it on the morrow.’ ”’ | 
—J. U. 


THE CHRISTIAN NEwsS LETTER Books: London, Sheldon Press 1s. each. — 

The Resurrection of Christendom, by J. H. Oldham. 

Europe in Travail, by John Middleton Murry 

Education and Social Change, by F.. Clarke. 

The Message of the World Wide Church, by W. Paton. 

Christianity and Justice, by O. C. Quick. Pr 

The Christian News Letter ig a co-operative venture by British Christ- 
ians to help the Church to see straight and act well. These five booklets 
take up at greater length subjects which have appeared frequently in the 
pages of the News Letter for the good reason that they are crucial. All 
the books except the last two are concerned with specifically European 
problems: but that does not make them wholly irrelevant to China. It 
is true that China is not a Christian civilisation needing “resurrection :” 
but European ideas—of all kinds, and some perhaps somewhat discredited 
in Europe—are in wide circulation in China and the fate of Europe may | 
cast light on the future civilisation of China, to which Europe is a 
contributing factor. Dr. Oldham’s book is a call to realise that the 
decay of Europe can only be arrested by recognising that the forces 
which are destroying it are very powerful (and found also in our English 
selves), and that the present spiritual resources of the Christians are. 
quite inadequate; and by exploring the riches of Christianity in depth of 
insight and power, and acting adventurously and without national or | 
social prejudice, in every corner of life. John Middleton Murry, in these 
broadcast talks rams home this lesson, dwelling especially on the meaning 
of unemployment (to the unemployed, our peace is war: and our war is 
peace to them, for it gives them jobs), of the machine as the destroyer 
of community, and of the necessity and inevitability of socia] revolution. 
Prof. Clarke contributes a profound study of the role of education in 
social change. It is so anchored to the present English situation that 
its direct relevance to China is slight—but the insights it contains are 
far from that, | 
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Dr. Paton remark that the Church is neither local to England nor 
an abstract theological entity, but a living, advancing and uniting com- 


_ munity—and proceeds to describe it in its world wide activity in rapid 


incisive strokes. Dr. Quick has written a careful scholarly and lucid 


- exposition on his subject which is perhaps slightly repelling in its care- 


ful distinctions. Second thoughts suggest that it ought to be compulsory 
reading for all of us given to utterance on “Christianity and” political, 
social, or national matters. D. 


STUDIES IN THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PEACE AND WAR IN THE CHINESE 
HISTORY AND LITERATURE. By Leonard Tomkinson. Published for the 
‘Friends’ Centre, Shanghai, by the Interature Society, 1940 Price: 
$1.80, Local Currency. 

This represents the result of an attempt to fathom the Chinese 
thought on peace and war. After an “aerial” survey of the Chinese 
literature and history, the author indicates the trend of Chinese pacifism 
over militarism from time immemorial to the present. The contribution 


- jg a moderate one, as apparently intended, to the study of some out- 


standing Chinese ideology (and its influence). It may lead to a better 
understanding of the Chinese attitude in international] relationship and 
of their concern over world peace. Reading to the end, one receives 
the impression that the Chinese people (and government) have been 


believing in peace on the one hand and on the other they hated war, 


because harmony has been their idea and ideal of life—harmony among 


_ all human beings and between nature and man. — 


Many books on the subject can be written, of course. This small 
volume may serve as an introduction—and it is a painstaking achieve- 
ment. A person who is interested in pacifism—in the philosophy of peace, 
and in Chinese history or literature will find it interesting and valuable. 


—J. U. 


PERPETUAL PEACE. By Immanuel Kant. With an introduction by Nicholas 
tig Butlen Published by Columbia Unversity Press from the 1796 
ition 


FEDERATIONS: A Study in Comparative Politics. By D. K. Karve. Published 
by Oxford University Press, 1932. 


“WORLD FEDERATION. By = Newfang. Publihed by Barnes & Noble, Inc., 


1939. 


UNION Now: A onsen for a Federal Union of the Democracies of the 
ioe Altantic. Cail Clarence K. Streit. Published by Harper & Brother, 


Of these four books, the first was a work of a world-known German 
philosopher who died in 1804; the second is one of an Indian professor 
in Fergusson College, Poona; the third, of a New York resident; and 


' the fourth, of an American journalist. All express a firm belief and 


demonstrate the possibility that world federation is the thing required 
in order that there shall be world peace. For us -who adhere to the 
ideal of a Christian Brotherhood of Man, these books are worth keeping; 


: they convey some eer and practical ideas very well. —L, 
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| Educational News 
PRINCIPLES GOVERNING MEASURES FOR THE EXECUTION OF 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN THE VARIOUS SCHOOLS.* 


Promulgated by the Ministry of Education on May 23, 1940, 
Order No. 15899. 


grades 


1, The’ various 


tural production according to 


these principles in order to pro- — 


mote the productive ability of 
students as well as to supply 
them with more nutritious food. 


2. The .execution of agricul- 


tural production for universities 
should be conducted within the 


hours for labour service whilst for © 


middle schools this should be car- 
ried out within the labour training 
hours. On the average, every 
student should work three hours 
a week. 

For primary (limited 
only to higher elementary stu- 
dents) there should be only one 
hour on alternate days for every 
student. 


3. The various kinds of agricul: 


tural produce are as follows’— 
(1) To grow vegetables 


plant pepper, tomatoes, beans, 
peas, turnips, small cabbage etce.; 
in summer grow cauliflower etc.; 


in autumn grow cabbage, turnips, 1 


mustard plant, spinach, onions, 
shoots of garlic, broad beans, etc.) 

(2) To raise chickens (Special 
attention should be paid to species. 


methods of feeding and curing of | 


diseases. ) 


(3) To raise pigs (Attention 


should be paid to species, methods. 
of feeding and curing of diseases. 


(4) To rear cows or goats (At- 
tention should be given to species, 


quality of milk and the method of 


rearing. Goat’s milk can be used 
if cow’s milk is unavailable.) 


of. 
schools should carry out agricul- | 


(in ° 
spring grow melons, spinach, 


| 


other 


(5) To feed fish 
should be paid to species and the 
suitability of the location where 
the pond for feeding fish ‘is to be 


opened up. 


(6) ‘To make bain curd or bean 
milk. 

(7) To rear bees (Attention to 
be given to species, location and 


methods of rearing). 


(8) To plant fruit trees (To 
choose among the four kinds such 
as orange, peach, plum, and apple). 

To make bean sprouts, 
(10) To make bean sauce and 
preserved vegetables (Attention 
to be paid to equipment and 
methods of making. 
(11) To raise, grow and make 
suitable and nourishing 
poultry, vegetables, and products. 


(12) And others. 


4. The various grades’ of 
schools should avail the facilities 
of their school environmen: 
undertake certain kinds of the 
above-mentioned agricultural pro- 
duction. The essential point is to 
have a field that will accommodate 
the working of the whole body of 


students. 


5. The various grades. of 


schools should cooperate to the 


fullest extent with the neighbour- 
ing agricultural education  or- 
ganizations and agricultural re- 
constructional organizations in 
order to obtain the supply of 
methods and material for planting 
and rearing. 


*Translated from Ginling College News, une 10th, 1940. 
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6. The various grades should 
appoint personnel to take charge 
of the guiding of students in 


agricultural production 
prises as well as to request the 


neighbouring agricultural school 


or organization to supply them 
with good seeds. 

7. | | 
agricultural production the various 
schools should raise their own 
funds. If necessary, they can 
apply to the educational admin- 
istrative organization for grants. 


8. In order to promote the 


progress of students in agricul- 
tural production and their talents, | 


the various schools should hold 
contests at least once a year, 


enter- - 


carrying out of this 


organization 


Educational News 663 
‘ Those with good results should be 


given prizes to stimulate their 
interest. 

9. The, various schools should 
submit to the education admin- 
istrative organization detailed 
plans and schemes for the execu- 


tion of the agricultural production 


according to these principles io 
be placed on record. 

10. Educational administrative 
should frequently 
send personnel: to inspect the 
agricultural productive condition 
of the various schools. 


11. These principles will be en- 
forced from the date of promulga- 
tion. 


THE SYSTEM OF COMBINED GRADUATING EXAMINATION? - 


The Ministry of Education has 

granted permission to postpone the 

execution of this system. 
Attention: Undergraduates, 
For the purpose of promoting 


the standard of higher education, 
Ministry of Education on May | 
. 8rd of this year issued an order, 
No. 18471 to the effect that com- 
mencing with this 
graduation examinations of the 
various schools should be compre- 
At the same time regula- 


semester, 


governing examining of 
students’ Jearning in technical 


higher institutions were adjusted. 
In view of the fact that the order 
was received too. late asthe 
graduation examination was soon 


approaching making it impossible 
to carry the order out, a petition 
has been submitted to the Ministry 
stating all the difficult conditions 
and requesting that this order 
might be postponed till the next 
semester. This accordingly has 


- been granted. The following are 


the important points concerning 
these examinations. It is hoped 
that undergraduates will pay 


special attention to the same. 


*Translated from Ginling College News, June 10th, 1940. 


be the semestrial result, 


1. Testing examinations should 
be held at least once a _ term. 
These examination papers should 
be carefully kept by the school 
for the perusal of the Ministry at 
any time or for the inspectors te 
see according to the various sub- 
jects. 


2. Notes taken from lectures, 
studies and reports on experiments 
or laboratory work should be 
counted and added to the marks 
of the provisional examination as 
ordinary result. The methods of 
inspecting are similar to the above, 


3. Semesterial examinations 
should be undertaken at the end 
of a semester, They should not 
be held ahead of time. The result 
of the semestrial examination 
should be counted together with 
the ordinary result making it to 
(With 
regard to the above semestrial 
examination results reports should 
be made and submitted to the 
Ministry at the end of the term 
according to regulations. The 
Ministry can at any time pick out 
and peruse any  examinatior 
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papers. 

4. In the enestrial examina- 
tions students who fail in subjects 
with over 40 marks but below 60 
may be allowed to take examina- 
tion again. This is limited to one 
time only. Those who fail in sub- 
jects with lower than 40 marks 
are not permitted to do so and 
should study all over again. If 
the number of credits of failing 
subjects comes to one third of the 
total number of required credits 
for that semester, the student 
should remain in the same class. 
Students with the number of 
credits of failing subjects amount- 
ing to one half of the total num- 
ber of required credits, for that 
semester should be dismissed. 


5. Graduation examinations are 
to be comprehensive, In addition 
to examining on four subjects or 


. [October 


(five subjects or more for technica] 
schools or technical courses) at. 
least two of which (three for 
technica] schools or _ technical 
courses) should be comprised of 
the whole year’s curriculum, it is 
also necessary to pass three or 
more of the essential technical 
subjects that have been studied in 
the previous years. 

The subjects for the fina] ex- — 
amination should be submitted to 
the Ministry of Education at the — 
same time with the names of Ccan- 
didates for final examination. 

6. Procedures concerning Com- 
mittee for this graduation ex- 
amination as well as thesis for 
graduating students (no thesis 
necessary for students of technical 
schools and technical courses) 
should be strictly carried on ac- 
cording to the regulations of © 
universities and the revised re- 


gulations of technical schools. 


more taken in the Snel semester 


Sab 


The Present Situation. 


A UNITED CHURCH IN PRACTICE IN CHINA 


At the present time our Church in America is trying to effect a 
union with the Presbyterian Church, and there has been opposition on 
the part of some of the members of our Church in allowing persons who 
have not been confirmed to receive Communion. It has for some years 
been the rule in our District that all full members of Christian Churches, 
who are temporarily resident in one of our city parishes, may be admitted 
to Holy Communion. This is on the basis that they remain members 
of the other Communion. If they desire to become members of our Com- 
munion, they must be confirmed. It is the rule of the Roman Catholic 
Church that children come to the Holy Communien before they have 
been confirmed. It seems to me that looking forward to the reunion of 
the Churches we should have the same rule, and that the Rev. Stephen 
Tsang has shown us the way. Wherever he goes, he joins the Prayer 
Meeting; he accepts an invitation to preach and then he says the heart 
of our Anglican Church is found in the Communion Service. Now I 
think there is no member of our Communion who would prohibit a bona 
fide member of the Presbyterian or Methodist Churches from attending 
a service of the Holy Communion in our Church. I believe that we 
humans need a sign such as jis found in the elements of the Holy Com- 
munion to be assured of the real presence of our Lord. Surelv no one, 
no matter how much he believes in transubstantiation, can believe that 
the real presence of our Lord is found in the elements rather than in 
the spiritual fellowship of His spirit with our spirit. I believe, and I 
believe that all thinking people believe, that all faithful Christians are : 
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‘bound to have. this Communion with our Lord if they with repentance 


and true faith humbly approach our Lord in the Holy Communion ac- 
cording to the use of the Protestant Episcopal Church. In this District 


practically all the English members of the English Methodist Church 


make it a practice to attend our Communion Service in Kuling. Many 
individuals of other Protestant Churches also do so.. I think that it can 
be taken for granted that if they had grown up in our Church they would 


have long since been confirmed. 


The Church in this District in all of its parishes, whether they 


might be called low—Broad—or High, gives the central place to the 
Service of the Holy Communion. The attitude of welcoming fellowship 


with other Christians has had no untoward effect in the question of 
persons coming forward for Confirmation. In fact, I have not heard in 
my long service in China of a single case where a baptized member 
of our Communion has had any hesitation in going forward to Confirma- 
tion. I believe. further, that there are no priests, or other High 
Churchmen in this District, who object to recognized faithful Christians 
coming to the Sacrament in our Churches. I set forth this statement as 


a method of showing forth to others, who would welcome it, the r‘chness 


of the Sacramental system. A.A.G. (Specia] Issue > District of Hankow 


The Newsletter, 1940). 


SHORT ACCOUNT OF ADULT SUMMER RETHEAT CHINA 
CONFERENCE, MEHODIST CHURCH SOOCHOW 


| July 16-23, 1940 
For years the China Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


South, held a preachers’ institute in Soochow each summer. In 1936 the 
_ Adult Education Committee took over this particular work and broadened 
it to include laymen and women as well as the fortunate preachers. 


We held the first such Adult Summer Assembly at Pootoo with a member- 


ship of about two hundred. The following summer we went to Chikou 
and again felt that we had done well. In 1938 we conducted the Adult 
Assembly at McTyeire Schoo] in Shanghai. In 1939 we gave up our 


regular assembly to join in with the Church Workers’ Institute of 
Nanking Seminary in Shanghai. This year, 1940, we felt the need of 
getting our people, preachers. Bible women, men and women church 
members into a closer fellowship nearer to the place where they worked. 


_We ventured to Soochow in the occupied area. Our faith was well 
~ rewarded. One hundred and forty one members lived together in Soochow 


University for eight days. Our aim to serve preachers and laymen was 
not missed for 71 were preachers and Bible women while 70 were laymen. 


Of those attending 49 were women. To get away from Shanghai with 


its noise and tenseness to the large beautiful quiet campus of Soochow 
University was an ideal setting for our ‘Retreat.’ 
This vear the ‘Retreat’? was carried out jointly by our Board of 


Christian Education and our Adult Education Committee. Rev. J. H. H. 


Berckman was chairman of the conference, Rev. Z. S. Zia, in charge of 
the nrogram. Rev. Gad Zan business manager and treasurer. Rev. 
Paul Chen, vice-chairman. We ecarried on bv old standard time and so 
the personal devotions were out on the lovely campus from six o’clock 
to seven each morning. After breakfast there were four larve Bible 


classes taneht bv Rev. Gad Zau, Rev. Paul] Chen. Dr. M. O. Williams, 


and Miss Koo Min-tzu. These were followed by the studv groups con- 
ducted by Mrs. Julia Woo. Miss Lucy-Jim Webb, Messrs K. L. Doo end 


_ §. Y. Faung, and Rev. Z. S, Zia. The specia] singing of hymns was led 
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by Mr. K. L. Doo, Each morning before noon the service of worship 
was held with preaching by Dr. Z. T. Kaung, Rev. Yang Kyung Tshieu 
and Rev. Yui Ts-tsa. The afternoons were given over to rest and re- 
creation and fellowship. The vesper services were held outside on the 
campus under the trees. These were in charge of the respective districts. 
The night programs were varied so as to give opportunity to hear first 
hand reports from the work in the districts and the women’s work, to 
have a program of a social nature, to hear from Dr. Z. T. Kaung and 
Mr, Sze Yeu-wei, our two delegates to the First General Conference of 
the Methodist Church held in Atlantic City, and the closing night—a 
service of reconsecration in charge of Dr. J. C. Hawk. One night’s pro- 
gram was presented by the hospitals. Soochow Hospital went to a good 
deal of hard work and actually demonstrated with hospital staff and 
equipment the course a patient takes from arrival in. the clinic and 
through the hospital] until cured and dismissed. 


Much hard work had been done by Mr. Zah. Bing te of Soochow 
University to get the buildings and campus ready for us and through- 
out our stay he and the servants toiled willingly and faithfully to meet 
our every need. No complaint of any kind was heard during our “retreat.” 
All district superintendents and most of the preachers were in attendance. 
Misses Bost and Killingsworth of the Scochow missionary group aided | 
us very cpnably. Missionaries from other places attending were: Shang- 
hai—Dr. Williams, Miss Webb and Mr. Berckman, Huchow—Dr. and Mrs. 
J.C. Hawk. It is satisfying to know that our members felt a richer and 
deeper fellowship after these years of difficulties and sufferings. We 
endeavored to make these days full of spiritual] meaning and we believe 
that the exveriences in Rible studv. worship, discussion and praver 
and living together did this very thine. All went away. feeling that 
it was good to have been together and that our hearts did burn within 
as our Lord waiked to us and opened our eyes to His truth and 
ove, | 

J. H. H. Berckman. 


August 3, 1940. 


L.M.S. MESSAGE TO THE YOUNGER CHURCHES | 

The following message has been sent out to the younger Churches 
by the Board of Directors of the London Missionary Society at their 
June meeting. 

“In this crisis the directors sindiel to share wth their brethren of 
the younger Churches both their’ anxiety in this world and their con- 
fidence and hope in God. The Church of Christ, one throughout the 
world, must to-day bear its witness in the midst of the clash of Opposing 
political systems and cultures. In such a situation, with a humble ‘sense 
of their dependence on Divine succour, the directors reaffirm their unity 
with the Churches in the field in the maintenance of a full Christian 
Faith. Prayer and Witness, confident that, whatever may lie ahead of 
the Churches as a result of this present struggle-of the pations, we 
shall be upheld by Him Who, calling us to share in His sufferings, 
promises us to share in His glory. 

“The effect of the war upon the Churches that. support the society 
has made it necessary immediately for the directors to carry out certain 
reductions in expenditure. What further reductions it will be necessary | 
to make it is not yet clear, It is, however, clear that the Churches 
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in the field must be seriously planning ways and means whereby the 


Christian witness can be maintained with. Resourcer anna: and initiative 


| whatever may happen in the war-stricken Western world. 


“In the circumstances the directors feel that they can do no other 


- than share their grave concern with their. brethren of the younger 


Churches and ask for their remembrance and prayers. They trust that 
in this day of threatening disaster the younger Churches will feel them- 


' selves led to aid the society by accepting some larger responsibility for 


the evangelisation of. their own country, thus affording an additional 
proof of the oneness of the Family of Christ. 

“At the same time the directors affirm their conviction that in this 
great hour God is calling His people in every land to a more positive 


- Christian witness and to a closer fellowship within the World-Church. 


They have felt themselves led to go to the aid of certain Continental 
missionary societies that have been gravely stricken by the war, and 
they rejoice in the fact that the Churches that support the society in 
this country, though facing great problems, have bravely pledged them- 
selves to a forward policy of evangelism and extension. — 


“The directors commend these decisions to the interest and prayer 
of their brethren overseas in the confidence that Ged is calling His 


_ people in both the older and the Younger Churches to stand together in 


fellowship and service for the advancement of His Kingdom and the 


glory of His Name.” (The British Weer. June 27, 1940). 


THE CHRISTIAN AND WORLD. SUFFERING AND WAR 
The Foreign Missions Conference of North America, at its 47th an- 


' nual session at Swarthmore, June 13, 1940, adopted a resolution for sub- 


mission to the Churches in North “America. from which we quote the 


| following: 


“1. 'That we do not nertait the disastrous divisions of war to break 


the practical and spiritual fellowship between ourselves and any other 


Christian group around the world, no matter what its political alignment 


“2 That we enter as we have not yet begun to do the fellowship 
of suffering by taking uvon ourselves the relief of hunger, pain, isolation 


and helplessness of war’s victims in every land........ 


“3. That in the face of widespread cynicism and spiritual despair 
ooekeuaa we reaffirm, publicly as Churches and privately as Christians. 
our belief in the sovereignty of God the Father of al] men: our continued 
confidence that there must be in His world a just and righteous political 
order determinedly and obediently worked out by His children........ 
We see the importance of preparing our peonle by careful study, by con- 
tinuous prayer. bv preaching of the Word in season and out of season. 
for participation in whatever mi world order we may be called 
upon tO: .......¢ 

‘4. We appeal to our people to remember elias Christianity has made 
its greatest advances in times of international chaos. To the Christian heart 
the word “chactic” means plastic and spells opportunity...... 

The missionary work of the Church is the most creative constructive 
adventure in world order in which the average Christian layman can 
engace in a time like this, and........ an indispensable prerequisite to 
anv lasting peace or any vermanent order of justice and good will.” 
(International Christian Press and Information Service, Information 
Series, July 1940). 
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Work and Workers 


Occupied Nanchang: The Nan- 


chang Leprosarium, opened in 
1932 by the Christians of Nan- 
chang for 40 lepers and later ex- 
panded in cooperation with the 
Provincia] Government to care for 
200, has escaped unscathed from 
battle or looting and 110 lepers 
remain there. The leper doctor 
and non-leper business manager 
have carried on in an able manner, 
financial support coming chiefly 
from funds in the hands of the 
treasurer of the Christian group 


and a subsidy from the Chinese 


Mission to Lepers, The prpvisional 
city government gives a monthly 


grant which covers a part of the 


cost of rice. The future of the 
Leprosarium is very precarious for 
much of the Christian support 
formerly came from Chinese who 
have left the city. Friends of 
lepers will have to rally to the 
aid of these unfortunates. 


In these days the mission com- | 


pounds are “Lighthouses” and 


“Cities of Refuge” for there are 
many downpulling forces at work © 


and there is little chance for up- 
lifting ones, Opportunities for 
conservation of life and character 
by missions in an “occupied” city 
are unlimited. (The China 
Christian Advocate, June, 1940). 
Work for Lepers in Shantung: 
—In Weihsien, Dr. E. E. Murray of 
the Presbyterian Mission had a 
very large leprosy clinic, At the 


day of my visit there were present 


45 patients of both sexes who had 
come for their weekly injections 
all the way from the neighbouring 
villages and places as far as 75 
li away. Some came by bicycle, 
but most on foot. One could not 
see such a crowd without a mixed 
feeling of pity for their misfortune 
and admiration for their determi- 
nation and persistence to get well. 
It was a real privilege.to me to be 
able to speak to them with a word 
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of comfort and encouragement. 
To Dr. Murray we wish to pay our 
highest respect for his Christ-like 
spirit in ministering to the needs 
of these poor people. It was an 
inspiration to watch him giving 
injections to one case after an- 
other all by himself with a cheer- 
ful countenance and sympathetic 
attitude which was impossible 
without a genuine Christian love. 
In our crusade against leprosy, we 
certainly need more physicians 
like Dr. Murray who has truly said 
of himself, “The lepers occupy an 
important place in my heart.” 
(The Leper Quarterly, June, 1940), 

The Tsinan Leprosy Conference: 
—The Tsinan Leprosy Conference 
quietly held in the campus of 
Cheeloo University on May 10, 
1940, is undoubtedly an epoch- | 
making event in the history of the 
Antileprosy Movement in. China. 
It was the first conference of its 
kind ever held in Shantung, a pro- 
vince which is reputed to have the 
largest number of leprosy cases in 
North China. 


Despite the fact that the sssemb- 
ly was convened in a short notice, 
that there were present only 25 
delegates and that the meetings 
lasted only one day, the Con- 
ference, thanks to the capable 
leadership of Dr. H. J. Smyly who 
took the pains of making all neces- 
sary arrangements, was a great 
success both from the stand point 
of achievements and fine impres- 
sions it had created upon those 
who had attended the open meet- 
ings. The only regretful thing was 
that owing to the war situation it 
had not been found possible to do 
any publicity which a conference 
of that nature deserved and 
needed. 


We are particularly pleased to 
note some of the far-reaching 
actions which the Conference had 


taken in the way of increasing the 
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efficiency of treatment, making a 
provincial survey of leprosy, ex- 


iS panding the clinical: work, central- 


izing the purchasing agency for 
Chaulmoogra oils, organizing a 


Shantung Branch of the Chinese — 


Mission to Lepers with a full-time 


secretary to promote the work 
and calling of an annual confer- 
ence to check the progress being — 


made. If the Committee appoint- 


ed in the Tsinan Conference could 


in carrying out, even 

the above _ projects 
before next Conference, we are 
sure that a long-foot progress 
would be made in the control of 


succeed 


the dread disease in that poverty-_ 
stricken province. 


(The Leper 
Quarterly, June, 1940.) 


‘News From The Field :—Chang- 


sha, Hunan. 


-“We have had the great joy of 
receiving 50 new converts into the 
Church by baptism. Amongst 
them is a thoroughly converted 
I knew and had 
intercourse with this man for a 
number of years, Several months 


— ago he truly accepted Jesus Christ 


as His Saviour and is confessing 
Him freely in his family and 
amongst his Moslem friends. 
before the baptismal service he 
came to visit me and before speak- 
ing a word he knelt down in my 
room and thanked God the Father 
and His wonderful grace in for- 


giving his sins and granting him 


such unspeakable peace, After 


being baptised he did the same, 


which caused the other friends to 
offer special thanks to God.” 


Friends of Moslems, July, 1940.) 


Development in West China:— 


~The modern trained. doctors and 


nurses who have established the 


health centers and the administra- © 


mechanics and 


tors, engineers, 


drivers who carry the transporta- 


tion along the highway are the 


real pioneers of modern China. 


Including those located in Kun- 
ming and along the highway there 


Just 
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are more than 80 doctors and 


nurses engaged in health work, 


At Chefang there have been 
three volunteer projects under- 
taken by these patriotic pioneers. 
Realizing the need for education 
and cultural development for the 
native “Paiyees” or tribe people 
and the Chinese living in this 
section, a meeting was held on 
New Years Day at which $1,450 
was raised and plang made for 
the organization of a Chefang 
school. The “Tutze” or the local 
prince has agreed to provide $500 
each month for the running of the 
school opened on February 15th. 
The second project is the con- 
struction of a new road to the 
beautiful hot springs located about 
8 kilometers from Chefang. On 
the eve of New Years Day a party 
was held and $950 was collected 
for this project. Besides the con- 
struction of the road a building 
be erected near the hot 
springs so that visitors may enjoy 


the bathing and beautiful scenery 


of this future health resort. The 
third project undertaken by the 
group at Chefang was the erection 


of a church for Christian services 


which have been held during the 
past months in private homes. A 
meeting was held on February 4th 
and $600 was collected to build a 
temporary church for these Chris- 
tian services. The schoo] and 
church will bring a new life of 
education, culture and religion to 
these people in one of the most 
western outposts of New China. 


(Occasional Leaflet. Organ of the 


Council on Medica] Missions, Chin- 
ese Medical Association, July 


1940.) 


A Summer School at Gospel 
Village in Shensi:—One Sunday 


afternoon there was a Children’s 


Service attended by the pupils 
from Sunday Schools far and near. 
It was a long hot walk for most of 


them, for the temperature is now 


over 100 degrees in the shade at 
midday. There were about 150 
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children and they all marched in- | 


to the church carrying melons, 
beans, cucumbers, fruit and eggs, 


ete. as their offering to God. The © 
service was conducted by Mrs. | 


Bryan and many children took 


part. One Sunday School] sang a- 


new hymn specially written for 
the occasion, and several small 
people mounted the platform in 
turn and after the most ceremonial] 
bows told stories to illustrate 
God’s gocdness to us. Afterwards 
the offerings were packed into 


baskets which were slung on 


carrying poles and each carried by 
two strong boys to the nearest 
market town. Here they were dis- 
tributed to some refugee families, 
fleeing from the war zone, who 
received them with much surprise 
and joy. The teacher who accom- 
panied the children explained that 


it was because God loved them that 


He had put it into the hearts of 
the children to help them. 

On the last night we had one 
of the most beautiful Communicn 
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Services I have ever attended. 


The classroom desks were arrang- 
ed all round the room and candles 
supplied the necessary light. As 
we sat there at the desks in the 
flickering light one was reminded 
mcst vividly of the Upper Room 
and Christ seemed. very near. 
(Religious Education Fellowship 
Bulletin, Summer, 1940). 


Young People’s Legion:—Tw» 
years ago the Young People’s 
Legion was formed in Peking. 
There is a membership of a 
hundred and fifty young men and 
women between 14 and 25 years of 
age. The pledges given are (i) To 
abstain from narcotics and wine. 
(ii) To live purely. (iii) To in- 
fluence others in this. Games and 
competitions fill a happy _ hour, 
then devotional reading, singing 
and prayer close a helpful even-. 


ing. An illustrated lantern talk 


or a musical evening are greatly 
enjoyed. (The Crusader, Peking, 
July, 1940). 


Notes on Contributors | 
Mr. K. L. Dzung is a secretary of the Sunday School Promotion League. 


He has been very active in this work for several years. 


Rev. Paul P. Anspach is President of the American Lutheran Mission 
and has been resident for some time in Tsingtao. He was a delegate 


to the Madras Conference. 


Dr. Bernard E. Read has been in China for many years. 


Formerly he 


was connected with Peking Union Medical College, but now he is on 
the staff of the Henry Lester Institute of Medica] Research. He has 
also helped the Council on Medical Missions of the Chinese Medical 


Association in its.editorial capacity. | 
Rev. David M. Paton is a Student Secretary on the staff of the National 
Committee YMCA. Formerly he was connected with the British 


Student Movement. 


He came to China in 1939. 


Dr. Carleton Lacy is secretary of the China Bible House and a missionary 
of the Methodist Church. He came to China in 1914. 


Rev. F. S§. Drake is a member of the English Baptist Missionary Society 
who has been for several years connected with Cheeloo University, 


School of Theology. 


Dr. M. S. Bates is professor of history at the University of Nanking and 


has been in Nanking for some time. 
Christian Missionary Society. 


He is a member of the United 


Two Tho Women 


Nung Woman 
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